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This Electronic Age 


We once saw a cartoon of a row of robots 
making a row of robots, and the owner 
of the factory was saying to his friend 

“I wonder where it will all end!” 


We are quite ready to admit that we are 
not averse to some forms of automation. 
We do, of course, use mechanical aids for 
many of our activities, from the handling 
of cash to book-keeping. This speeds up 
the work to the advantage of the Bank 
and the customer, 


Although we keep in constant touch with 
developments of mechanical aids over the 
whole range of our activities, in the final 
analysis it is the personal relationship of 
the Branch Manager and his staff towards 
the customer that matters. We face the 
electronic age resolute in this belief. 
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need is greater than 
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No holiday can quite compare in thrills and 
wonder with the round voyage to the Land of the 
Midnight Sun by coastal steamer from 

Bergen: 12 days, 2,500 miles in sheltered waters. 
Connecting sailings from Newcastle. 

Reduced fares—from £69—from 25th August. 


Or if you prefer to spend long 

‘warm summer days exploring the lovely fjord 
country, take an island tour. 

From £28.8 for 12 days (Newcastle to Newcastle). 


For further information and details of other 
holidays in Norway, apply to your Travel Agent or 


BERGEN LINE 


21-24 COCKSPUR ST * LONDON SWI 
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NOTHING RECEDES LIKE SUCCESS 


more than that—if the lines on the graphs cease their 

depressing plunge and take an upturn—there is unlikely 
ever again to be quite the same confidence in the stability 
of the country’s economic structure as there has been during 
the past few years. This is not simply because—as Richard 
Rovere reports this week—fear is spreading: fear has spread 
on occasion before in the last few years and soon been 
proved a liar. It is also because the American people are 
no longer quite happy about the aims which their economy 
serves when it is flourishing. They have been growing con- 
scious; often selfconscious, about the way of life to which 
their brand of Capitalism has tended to condition them: 
the way of the quick turnover, of conspicuous consumption 
with its corollary—conspicuous waste. 

Intimations of discontent have been reaching us here from 
time to time; in books such as The Organisation Man and The 
Hidden Persuaders and in articles from American corre- 
spondents. Inevitably there has been some reaction against 
the theories expounded in them: an English visitor arriving 
in New York is defiantly given many examples of Americans’ 
relative individualism—just as he is also defiantly told not 
to be taken in by scare stories; the recession is ‘only in one 
small sector’ of the economy. Were this true, it might still 
be irrelevant; for the small sector concerned is the one 
in which the conspicuous consumption/conspicuous waste 
trend has gone farthest; and the fact that it is no longer giving 
satisfaction shows what happens when the end of the road 
is reached. ; 


b VEN if the United States recession turns out to be no 


* * ok 


It is worth trying to understand why it has happened. 
Henry Ford built his fortunes on the Model T, which was 
designed to give lasting satisfaction. But the present Detroit 
empire is founded on the premiss that satisfaction must be 
transient—if possible lasting a year at most—so that the 
regular turnover can keep profits and jobs at a high level. 
To achieve this, automobile manufacturers have to create 
annual fashions in cars, just as Paris dress designers have 
to create annual fashions in clothes. The 1958 finline must 
be as distinctive and as distinct from its predecessor as the 
1958 hemline, so that it, too, may be rendered obsolete- 
looking by its successor in 1959. The hideous uniformity of 
American cars is not dictated by the depraved taste of 
American buyers any more than the ‘line’ or the ‘look’ of 
today’s clothes was created by the women who are wow 


wearing them; it is the product of relentless economic 
pressure. 

The pressure on the buyer has also to be relentless, as 
anybody who has listened to American radio commerciais 
will know. Automobiles there are sold as deodorants are 
sold here, as a social duty; with the help of stock wiie- 
husband dialogues : 

Why are you parking here ? It’s miles from the country club. 

Do you think I'm going to drive right up to the club in this car ? 

But what about me and my open-toed shoes ? 

I don't care : I'm not going to have my medium-sized car seen 
by all those big-car owners. 

But we, too, could own a big car with windswept super fishtails 
eae 

Social pressure, ruthlessly enough applied, can become 
too strong to resist; and the result is that American families 
are stuck with inconvenient and ugly automobiles of a type 
they do not really want. Rebellion was bound to come some 
time; and one of the reasons for the present recession is that 
rebellion is something which the American economy is nct 
designed to take. 


* x* ae 


It has long been argued, and to some extent believed, that 
the downward path from recession to slump can be checked, 
if it grows too dangerous, by appropriate State action. But 
there are no very strong grounds for believing that State 
action will be appropriate. President Eisenhower does not 
lack economic advisers, but they lack consistency; and their 
dogmatism is often proportionate to their uncertainty. In an 
article in this month’s Encounter Mr. Colin Clark justly flays 
economists (here as well as in the US$) for living in a fooi’s 
paradise—the belief that they are believed. With the possible 
exception of Members of Parliament, there is no group whose 
views command less respect in Britain; although their repu- 
tation is higher in the United States, they have been even 
more pontifical there, and consequently even sillier. Later 
historians, Mr. Clark suggests, sympathetic as they will 
doubtless be to.the economists of the 1950s, ‘will nevertheless 
be bound to conclude that these years were a period of com- 
placent shortsightedness,,the blind leading the blind.’ 

The risk is not simply that economists will advise, and 
politicians accept, remedies unsuited to the disease (though 
Mr. Clark appears to find this. probable); it is that their adv ~2 
will be irrelevant, because the essential need is outside tne r 
terms of reference: the restoration of public confidence. 
What is happemuy im te wniled dlates touay is nul just 
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something that has gone wrong with the financial 
machine; it also arises because Americans are 
beginning to lose confidence in the capacity of the 
machine to take them in thé direction—and at the 
speed—they want to travel. Few would want to 
throw the machine into reverse; but many. would 
like a little time to look around, to stand and stare 
—instead of being made to feel, as so many 
families do undoubtedly feel, that they are under 
constant pressures, social and economic, to do 
things which they do not really want to do; to 
«change possessions which they would be satisfied 
to keep. 

There is no risk at present of the same trouble 
arising here. Restrictive trade practices, little 
though there is to be said for them on other 
grounds, have undoubtedly contributed, by 
creating inflexibility, to damping down the con- 
spicuous consumption/conspicuous waste trend. 
But there is obviously a very grave risk that the 
United States recession will affect our economy 
adversely. It will be ironic if the Americans, by 
their long-delayed mutiny against the domination 
of the fishtailed monster, and their swing towards 
British sports cars and Volkswagens, should be 
responsible for triggering off a depression which 
will ultimately lead to a demand for a prohibitive 
tariff on British sports cars and Volkswagens, 
thereby triggering off a depression here. For the 
present we can only sit back, fingers crossed, 
awaiting the outcome with sympathy and trepida- 
tion. 


Nerve Ton‘c 


HAT is interesting about the cut in the 

Bank rate to 6 per cent. is that it has 
provoked so little reaction in the City. The 
Stock Exchange, the money market, and the 
foreign exchange market all acknowledged the 
move in a perfunctory way, and then went on 
much as before. This is, of course, a compliment 
to the authorities’ timing; the cut clearly came at 
the right time. Few commentators read the event 
that way, however, and in the press reactions have 
been much stronger. This is largely because so 
many commentators are wondering how to 
reconcile their attitudes to the way the economic 
Situation seems to be developing. The cheap- 
money enthusiasts are naturally heard explaining 
that the improvement in our fortunes is largely 
due to the fall in prices of our imports, and not to 
the use of Bank rate, which is still, of course, a 
redundant weapon, etc. etc. Elsewhere, however, 
there are commentators who have for some 
months been warning the country that it is 
thoroughly bad for us to be paying less for our 
imports in this way, because it impoverishes cus- 
tomers overseas who buy our exports. 

The high level of exports has even led to the 
suggestion that perhaps the American recession is 
not as bad as has been made out; but experts on 
the American economy insist that it is much worse 
than is generally realised. Their earlier attempts 
to make our flesh creep with tales of what would 
happen to the rest of the world when Amefican 
industrial production fell by 10 per cent. are 
being replaced by not very different stories about 
what will happen when output there has fallen 
by 20 per cent.—for the simple reason that pro- 
duction has already fallen by 10 per cent. and 
the rest of the world has shrugged it off. To ‘add 
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to the general fun—and confusion—a leading 
newspaper, with a particular interest in economic 
affairs, has almost persuaded itself that the only 
way to stop inflation is to spend more money. 
Inflation has indeed become so much part of our 
everyday lives that as soon as it begins to subside, 
people cry out for more of the drug. The impact 
of the drug on people’s attitudes and judgment is 
perhaps its most insidious consequence. What is 
really happening in this country is that for the 
first time since the end of the war we have a 
chance of making the economy grow without the 
accompaniment of rising prices. But if we want 
growth together with stable prices we shall have to 
steady our nerves. 


Ginger Group 


URING the pre-election campaign in Northern 

Ireland, Unionist spokesmen put forward 
the remarkable theory that the only opposition 
the Government needed was the opposition of 
their own back-benchers. The electors did not 
agree; they returned four Northern Ireland 
Labour candidates, thus bringing the party back 
to Parliament for the first time for a decade; and 
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from now on Stormont should prove a more 
lively place. 

The interesting aspect of the Labour Party's 
resurgence is that its campaign was fought mainly 
on economic issues. Northern Ireland is now the 
unemployment ‘black spot’ of these islands with 
over 10 per cent. of the labour force idle. The 
Labour Party made this the basis of its cam. 
paign, and kept off the old political and religious 
differences on which Unionists and Nationalists 
still fight. While Unionist and Nationalist speakers 
and canvassers_were careful not to cross the 
traditional street demarcation lines separating 
their supporters, the Labour Party canvassed in 
Catholic as well as in Protestant areas. 

The Unionists are noticeably shaken by the 
results. Not only has this Labour Party gained 
four seats, but the Nationalists have also sub- 
stantially increased their majorities. The most 
important result, though, is that Stormont now 
has an active opposition as much committed as 
the Government to retaining the constitutional 
link with Britain. From now on, politics in 
Northern Ireland should be more rationally con- 
ducted than they have been at any time in the 
past thirty-six years. 


Notes on the Recession 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


THE recession is still something 
one reads about and _ hears 
about a good deal but does not, 
as yet, see or feel. Not, at any 
rate, if one is middle-class, an 
Easterner, lives in a village (in 
mine the principal industry is 
violet-raising) and spends his time 
away from home mainly in mid-town New York 
and downtown Washington. I do not know any- 
body who wants a job and hasn't got one. I do 
know plumbers, electricians and the like who can’t 
keep up with the jobs they have. I know several 
people who have two jobs, one full-time and one 


for evenings and weekends. 
oe 





I don’t know any Cuban mountain fighters, 
either, but I know there is a war in Cuba. Unem- 
ployment in the US was reported at 5,173,000 in 
February. This is the highest it has been in six- 
teen years (sixteen years ago, of course, the labour 
ferce was smaller—some 52,000,000 as against 
70,000,000 today). The unemployed are 2,052,000 
more numerous than a year ago this time. The 
morning papers report predictions by government 
economists that the unemployed will increase by 
200,000 this month. The morning papers also re- 
port that approximately 400,000 workers have 
been laid off every week for the past two and 
a half months (of these a fair number find other 
jobs quickly and are thus not counted in the 
totals); that among the unemployed are 1,635,000 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty-four, 
which means that many of the heaviest consumers 
of new things—houses, cars and so forth—must 
cut down consumption; and that when the March 
cost-of-living figures are released they will, 


freakishly, reach new heights. 
a 


Industrial production (same source: morning 





New York 
papers) dropped three points in February, the 
same number it dropped in January. The pro- 
duction index uses the average output in the 
1947-49 period and reckons it 100. In February 
of this year it was 130, down from a peak of 
147 in December, 1956. In August of last year, 
when the sharp decline began, it was 145. 

* 

A survey in a recent issue of Time shows that 
newspapers in many parts of the country are doing 
their best to pretend that nothing at all is wrong. 
The Atlanta Journal has banned the word ‘reces- 
sion.” Many papers are running chins-up stories. 
Some sample headlines: DecLINE HERE? Don’t 
BeLievVE It!—Rosy L.A. [for Los Angeles] 
‘Economy SEEN . . . Boat SALES BELIE RECES- 
SION, Luxury DoLiars IN SHARP RisE— 
BUSINESS PESSIMISTS LASHED—RECESSION? 
‘Our STAND 1s SouUND’—Wuo Says UNEmPLOy- 
MENT? RHODE ISLAND PROMOTION Joss STILI 
Open. Meanwhile, newspaper linage is down 6.4 
per cent., the ‘Job Wanted’ columns grow lo” zer 
and writers of columns with titles like “You ind 
Your Budget,’ ‘Family Finance,’ ‘The Job \'ar- 
ket’ and “Your Dollar’ are doing very well. 

* 


Fear is spreading and unquestionably making 
things worse. I talked a week or so ago with an 
intelligent young engineer who was full of fear, 
knew it was groundless and yet was powerless 
to overcome it. He has a good job; engineers con- 


‘tinue to be in short supply. His income is ample 


for his family’s needs and for a certain amount 
of expansion—additions to his house, additions 


‘to his family, new equipment of one sort or 


another. Yet since early fall, he said, he had 
been banking every penny he didn’t have to spend 
for food, clothing, heat and essential transporta- 
tion. He was a child in the depression of the 
Thirties, but it scarred him badly, and he cant 
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help behaving as though a big depression were 
already in full swing. 


A dogma is about to be put to the test. For 
twenty years almost everyone has been saying that 
there could never be another big depression be- 
cause the economists had learned so much about 
the economy and had devised the machinery for 
getting things back to normal in a hurry. Social 
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security, credit control, public works—all the 
heavy equipment of the Welfare State is supposed 
to be ready to go as soon as the word is given. 
We shall see, we shall see. The President has set 
some of it in motion already, and maybe it will 
work, but the problem seems to be one of timing. 
The fear is that if the big stuff is put in operation 
now it may lead us into an inflation as bad as 
the recession. And if it is held off too long the 
recession will turn into a depression. 


Let Them Not Eat Cake 


By JACK DONALDSON 


HE results of the annual review of farm 

prices and subsidies were announced by the 
Government in a White Paper last Friday. The 
largest cut permissible under the 1957 Act was 
24 per cent. of the total guarantees, i.e. £32 
million, less agreed increases in costs of £11 
million, making £21 million. The Government 
has, in fact, settled for £19 million, and the NFU 
leaders have, as was to be expected, felt them- 
selves unable to endorse the settlement. 

The general reduction was a foregone conclu- 
sion, but there are some points of interest in the 
way in which the details of the cuts have been 
applied. Agriculture is still a directed industry, 
and the present Government, with its guarantees 
and price-fixing, is just as dirigiste as if it were 
employing physical controls. This is made explicit 
in paragraph fifteen of the White Paper, which 
says: ‘It is essential to reduce the guarantees if 
the desired guidance is to be given to the pro- 
duction of the commodities concerned.’ 

There are three main changes, each with a 
definite objective. 

(1) The guaranteed price for eggs is reduced 
by I3d. per dozen, and for pigs by 2s. a score. 
Egg production has doubled since 1947 and is 
forecast to increase by over 5 per cent. this year. 
The production of pig meat has more than 
trebled since 1947 and is forecast to increase by 
over 10 per cent. this year. The subsidies paid 
for eggs and pig meat in 1957-58 together 
amounted to 34 per cent. of the total subsidies 
received by the industry, and clearly the rise in 
production had to be checked. 

(2) The guaranteed price of wheat is reduced 
by 6d. per cwt., while the prices for coarse grains, 
i.e. oats and barley, are to remain unchanged. The 
intention here is to encourage the growing of 
feeding grains and discourage the growing of 
wheat. It is doubtful whether the differential is 
large enough to be effective, but at least we can 
agree with the intention, which the threat of a 
world surplus of wheat makes iit increasingly 
urgent to fulfil. 

(3) The guaranteed price for the standard 
quantity of milk is reduced by Id. per gallon, the 
guaranteed price of quality beef is raised by Is. 
per live cwt. and the subsidy on nitrogen is in- 
creased by £14 million. 

These three changes taken together constitute 
an attempt to persuade some milk producers into 
beef and others to change from high-cost to low- 
cost production. Whether it will be effective in 
persuading farmers to change over to beef is 
doubtful. The gross yield per acre from beef in 
1952, according to the economists, was £15, while 


that from milk was £30. In spite of the rise in 
beef prices and the lowering of the price of milk, 
the differential is much the same today—the 
figures are about £18 and £33 respectively— 
owing to the very great increase in efficiency of 
milk production, and this still leaves a striking 
advantage in favour of milk. 


The increase in the nitrogen subsidy, combined 
with a 2} per cent. reduction in the price of 
milk, is a gallant attempt to force the farmer 
to rely more on his own grassland and in this 
way to deal with the silliest feature of post-war 
British agriculture, namely the conversion of im- 
ported cake into surplus milk. The difficulty in 
dealing with this anomaly has always been the 
danger of ruining the small farmer while trying 
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to discipline the large one. Mr. Hare is to be 
congratulated on not shirking this issue, because 
—according to Mr. S. R. Wragg, of Bristol Uni- 
versity—it is the farmer on the large acreage who 
is even now using more cake per cow than on 
average is used on the small farm and who must 
be forced to alter his ways. If the wasteful cake- 
feeder is relentlessly pursued there is some hope 
that a number of the larger high-cost producers 
will be forced out of milk, and this would leave 
more scope for the small man to make a living 
in the only way he can—by buying-in the food 
which his restricted acreage makes it impossible 
for him to grow: 

Finally, there is a promise in the White Paper 
to take special steps to do something for the small 
man through a revision of the marginal pro- 
duction scheme. One must admire the speed with 
which Mr. Hare, taking office in the most diffi- 
cult year since the war, has recognised the two 
most intractable problems of agriculture—the 
need to contain the overproduction of certain 
commodities achieved through imported raw 
materials and the absolute necessity for special 
measures to safeguard the small farmer, who, dur- 
ing the period of readjustment, must be unfairly 
hit. What still remains to be seen is whether he 
can arrive at some method of accomplishing the 
latter objective without unduly encouraging that 
proportion of the small farmers who, for reasons 
of capital, situation, temperament, age or health, 


‘would be better in some other employment, and 


without offence to Tory principles. 


Liberal Revival? 


By 


‘ 1 don’t think there’s tuppence to choose be- 

Olwon them, but Oi think they ought to give 
the Liberal a chance,’ declared a farmer in Oke- 
hampton market last Saturday. In the Plume of 
Feathers, a postman, an electrician and a farm 
worker agreed that ‘the Liberals may be no 
better’n no worse’n the others—but they might 
be better; can’t tell till ‘ee try, can ‘ee?’ 

So it was all round the Torrington division, 
from the windy stretches of Dartmoor to the 
buffeting rocky heights of Clovelly and the quay 
of Bideford. 

At the Ipswich by-election, a railway porter 
had commented on Miss Manuela Sykes, the 
Liberal candidate: ‘She seems an enthusiastic 
young woman—I wouldn’t mind ‘er ‘avin’ a 
er 4 
At Rochdale, there was what seems to me a 
variation on the same theme. ‘This lot ’ave put 
up me rent and me prices, and cut down on me 
Dad’s baccy,’ a cotton operative explained to me 
with angry disgust, ‘an’ t’other lot want ter 
nationalise mill. Well, th’ Liberals come in ‘andy 
MRR cn 

The Liberals ‘come in ‘andy like.’ Is that what 
the crescendo of acclamation amounts to? Or 
does the pattern of voting at recent by-elections 
indicate a Liberal revival, as Liberals themselves 
—and some others, too—claim? Having per- 
sonally watched many by-elections, I would de- 
scribe the Liberal campaigns as ‘revivalist’— 
which does not necessarily signify ‘revival.’ But 
I don't believe the fate of the Liberal Party will 


HONOR BALFOUR 


Torrington 
be finally known until the General Election after 
next. 

How is ‘revival’ to be measured? By votes? 
By seats? By by-elections? And over what 
period? 

The Liberal Party boast that in the twelve by- 
elections they have contested since 1955 (not in- 
cluding Torrington) the Tory vote has fallen by 
95,869 and the Labour vote by 19,958, while the 
Liberal vote has increased by 60,617. True. But 
this is not the whole picture. Since 1955 there 
have been thirty-three by-elections—including 
Torrington—of which the Liberals have fought 
only thirteen. Agreed that had they fought the 
full thirty-three their vote would have been 
higher still—though nobody can guess the pro- 
portion: but in estimating the party’s ‘revival’ 
we must ask why the Liberals let twenty by- 
elections go uncontested. ; 

Though the Liberals today may share the Tory 
vote, I am reminded of how even" the Scottish 
Nationalists shook the Labour vote at Kirkcaldy 
in 1944, but a year later it had swung right back 
again. I am reminded, too, in watching Liberal 
campaigns at by-elections, of a somewhat parallel 
period during the war. The prolonged electoral 
truce produced something of the discontent and 
frustration one sees today among the electorate. 
As a third party, Common Wealth moved into the 
campaign arena much the same as the Liberals are 
doing. I agree Common Wealth had none of the 
traditions or fine governmental record of the 
Liberals. But their faith was as idealistic, their 
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principles as sincere and their zeal as ardenf. 
They canalised public frustrations, they crystal- 
lised hopes as the Liberals do today. Similarly, 
too, being free of potential office, they could 
adapt their policies from time to time to meet 
constituency conditions—though even they did® 
not go as far as the Liberals did in Carmarthen, 
when, although pledged nationally to an anti- 
Suez policy, party leaders readily supported a pro- 


Westminster 


‘HAVE you heard it,’ said 
Paul, the barman, ‘about 
Selwyn Lloyd?’ Resisting 
the temptation to say that 
I had not only heard it but 
frequently said it, I urged 
him to proceed. ‘He has’-— 
Paul paused, searching for 
the right English word; the 
suspense was bearable 
i> ‘resigned.’ Half my drink 
went down the wrong way 
and the other half over 
the bar. ‘Well,’ added Paul, mopping up, ‘he is 
going to resign.’ ‘That,’ I said, fighting back the 
tears, ‘is not the same thing at all.’ 

Indeed it is not, and when it transpired that the 
mews was merely a report in the Stuttgarter 
Nachrichten of a dreamed-up tale in the Daily 
Herald my cup of grief was full. Or almost full; 
compensation was provided by a reflection on my 
chagrin if Hoylake UDC had taken the oppor- 
tunity to resign while I was in Switzerland, and 
the country had thus been deprived of my con- 
sidered thoughts on the happy event. For, yes, 
there is no need to look to the bottom of this 
despatch for the signature; this is your own Uncle 
Taper back under the old umbrella once again, 
rested, refreshed, rejuvenated. To the distin- 
guished quartet of legislators who have kept the 
bed warm for me in my absence I extend my 
thanks, pausing only to remark, in the words of 
the Catholic priest invited to co-operate on the 
committee of some charitable organisation by the 
local Anglican minister: ‘After all, why not? We 
are both doing the Lord’s work: you in your way, 
and I in His.’ 

It may be interesting to consider for a moment 
the particular aspect taken on by British politics 
when observed from a village with four hundred 
inhabitants and four feet of snow. One or two 
conclusions are immediately obvious; for exam- 
ple, ridiculous though the Foreign Secretary 
appears from the Press Gallery of the House of 
Commons, he ‘looks, as I can assure you, a good 
deal more so from half-way up an Alp. Again, 
another point that occurs without any profound 
reflection may be put in the form of a question; 
prompted by a meal I had on a Swiss train, 
selected from a menu containing thirty-six dishes 
and thirty-four wines, the question is why -Sir 
Brian Robertson is not stoned by infuriated mobs 
whenever he appears in public. But there is some- 
thing more serious to consider. 

There is this Committee for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment. Before I left London the campaign of meet- 
ings, protests, letters to the newspapers and other 
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Suez Liberal candidate against a Tory challenge. 

The present Liberal upsurge will serve one 
purpose, if the other parties are wise. For it may 
indicate the mind of the nation to their respec- 
tive policy-makers. And the mind of the nation 
at this moment is essentially moderate. If they 
take heed of this, we get a better Government in 
the end. But for the Liberals, I fear it is artificial 
respiration rather than ‘revival.’ 


Commentary 


forms of persuasion adopted by this organisation 
(all, I see, peaceful; it is no part of my responsi- 
bilities to offer the Committee suggestions for 
future forms of action, but it might bear in mind 
the possibility of obtaining a small hydrogen- 
bomb of its own and threatening the Prime Minis- 
ter with it. If it fails to deter him their case is 
proved, and if it succeeds they win anyway) was 
just beginning. In common with other observers, 
I tended to discount it; I have seen too many of 
these organisations come and go (one day, to the 
consternation of several highly respectable citi- 
zens, I shall tell the full, unexpurgated story of a 
body called the Peace with China Council with 
which I was for a time concerned) to put much 
faith in them or their influence. Besides, it is not 
easy to regard with enthusiasm an organisation 
containing anyone with a collection of politi- 
cal antecedents as suspect as those of Mr. Zilliacus. 
(This is not to say, of course, that my scepticism 
about the Committee’s impact extended to the 
validity of its objects; but I, as is well known, am 
Clio’s servant, and in that lady’s household we are 
encouraged to keep our opinions to ourselves and 
get on with the job of evaluating those of other 
people.) 

Imagine, therefore, my surprise when I re- 
turned to London and, in picking up the threads, 
discovered that the Committee for Nuclear Dis- 
armament was still tarryhooting around and in 
fact waxing ever stronger and more articulate. It 
may yet come to nothing, of course; but sniffing 
the breeze with the long, prehensile snout com- 
mon to all my kind (many of you will doubtless 
have realised long ago that ‘Taper’ was in fact a 
misprint for “Tapir’), I can definitely detect a scent 
that has not been distinguishable hitherto during 
the years of my political maturity. It is that of 
controversy. There have been, of course, things 
that passed for controversy: the nationalisation 
arguments, the colonial questions, economic poli- 
cies. But if we apply the Taper Test to those most 
vehement in these sham battles we very speedily 
get a negative reaction, (Readers may be interested 
to know that a full discussion of the prolonged 
series of experiments from which the Taper Test 
was evolved is shortly to be published in the 
Journal of the Tavistock Institute; but, very 
briefly, the Test involves taking a politician who 
has recently been engaged in fierce argument 
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about some question of the hour, tying him to a 
chair and informing him that unless he forthwith 
issues a statement announcing his full agreement 
with the point of view he has just been attacking, 
a large man with hob-nailed boots on will enter 
the room and kick him in the stomach.) There was 
Suez, of course, but Suez was ruled out as a 
genuine controversy by a very different criterion; 
although there were some good men for it and 
some against, all the heels were on the same boot, 
a phenomenon which virtually rules out a topic as 
a fruitful one for the rest of us to argue about. 


Genuine controversy, then, was not thick upon 
the ground. This is not, of course, the same as 
saying that there were no important, and indeed 
vital; problems. I have pointed out in this column 
until I am well-nigh sick of it that what is be- 
dévilling this country’s attempts to solve the 
economic problems facing her is the fact that, 
although there are broadly speaking only one set 
of solutions to them, both main political parties, 
fdr private ends, ignore the correct set and pro- 
pound two more, both of which are useless. And 
this is not only true on the main economic front: 
indeed, it is practically a definition of the Rent 
Act. , 

Well, it is just this atmosphere of phoney war, 
if 1 am not misreading the entrails, that is missing 
from the gathering storm over the hydrogen-bomb 
and its concomitant delights. Of course, the 
phoney warriors will go on in their usual manner, 
for they know no other way of behaving. The 
Prime Minister will presumably continue to emit 
his regulation thirty hectolitres a week of platitu- 
dinous drivel on the subject (though I have been 
told that Mr. Macmillan has wonderfully im- 
proved in my absence, and can now be heard 
talking sense at almost any hour of the day or 
night, even on television; so much the better) and 
Mr. G., obsessed by a half-conscious desire to be 
statesmanlike, looks like making almost as big a 
fool of himself in this matter. (You wouldn't 
think, would you, that one who has had the benefit 
of my—admittedly unsolicited—advice could have 
walked as Mr. G. has into the Prime Minister's 
bipartisan defence parlour? At the very moment 
When defence is no longer a matter of rela- 
tively little party conflict, the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition has allowed himself to be inveigled into 
private talks with Mr. Macmillan which, however 
little comes of them, must inevitably weaken Mr. 
G.’s hand in his Zweifrontkrieg against the Tories 
and his own supporters.) 

But, reluctant as the Whips are to believe it, let 
alone admit it, the opinion of the people does 
count, however feebly and at however distant a 
rémove. And it is precisely this feeling that the 
people are becoming interested in the hydrogen- 
bomb debate which is in the air. True, Mr. 
Anthony Royle, the unfortunate Conservative 
candidate at Torrington, went trotting around for 
weeks saying that nobody ever asked him about 
the H-bomb at his public meetings, but I feel 
béund to point out to Mr. Royle, at the risk of 
hurting his feelings, that this may be because the 
questioners had no hope of getting an intelligent 
answer out of him. Still, for the first time since the 
war, defence and foreign policy look likely to 
become potent electoral factors, and high time too. 


Besides, the police have taken to beating up the — 


demonstrators, a reliable index to the significance 
of any movement. Can it be that we who live by 
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chronicling the unimportant activities of unimpor- 
tant people will shortly have something to write 
about? The thwack of political cudgel on political 
cranium would be music in the ears of anyone 
accustomed to no sound more interesting than the 
squealing produced by the House of Commons. 
We shall look, and we shall listen, and what we 
see and hear shall be faithfully reported. Mean- 
while, may I thank those readers who cancelled 
their subscriptions when I went away and assure 
all those who simultaneously renewed theirs that 
] shall not be going away again for some time? 
The lighter side of the business is provided by 
what is known, for some obscure reason, as 
Military Intelligence. Would that I had been 
around to contemplate the lads with the tiny, 
pointed heads, bowlers balanced precariously atop 
the dolichocephalicity, clumping into and out of 
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the Isis office, asking the flower of England’s man- 
hood where they got secret information from! 
There are whispers that the students are going to 
be prosecuted. If so, I can only hope that the /sis 
defence subpoenas Mr. George Ward, who is Sec- 
retary of State for Air, and who deliberately 
fostered, when questioned in the House on the 
subject, the impression that the J/sis allegations 
were untrue. It is possible, of course, that they are; 
it is equally possible that the RAF and Mr. Ward's 
permanent officials have not kept him informed 
of what is going on, not because they have any 
doubts of his discretion, but because they cannot 
face the effort involved in putting the situation 
into words sufficiently simple for a Minister to 
grasp. In any case, nobody is likely to get any 
credit out of the business except the Russians and 
the Jsis circulation department. TAPER 


ae A Spectator’s Notebook 


BY THE TIME you read this, either 

the Government will have suffered 

one of the most striking defeats in 

by-election history or the public- 

opinion pollsters will be hunting for 

their passports, while disillusioned 
Liberals howl outside their office windows. I sug- 
gested last week that most of the then uncom- 
mitted (22 per cent., according to the News 
Chronicle) would swing to the Liberal side as 
the Torrington campaign wore on. My confidence 
was momentarily shaken by a Devon friend 
pointing out that the answer ‘Don’t know’ to the 
question ‘How are you going to vote?’ in those 
parts does not mean ‘I haven't decided’ but ‘Mind 
your own damn business.’ But, as it happened, 
later polls confirmed my impression; support for 
the Liberals rose from 32 per cent. (Mail, March 
19) to 39 per cent. (Mail, March 24)—a trend 
which the News Chronicle and the Express also 
reflected. No doubt other things were involved; 
but I feel that the results of the early public- 
opinion polls, showing the surprising extent of 
Liberal support, brought many uncommitted or 
disgruntled voters to the Liberal side. 

* * * 

ASSUMING THAT the trend observed by the poll- 
sters is reflected in the actual voting figures, I 
fancy that the Opposition is going to. be even 
more perturbed by the result than the Govern- 
ment. Conservatives of my acquaintance have 
now settled down to a comfortable resolution that 
no matter what voters may be thinking now, in 
a year’s time they will be properly grateful for 
the fruits of sound administration; aberrations 
like Rochdale and Torrington will be forgotten. 
If a Conservative candidate were to lose his de- 
posit in a by-election, I do not think it would 
seriously discommode them. But for the Labour 
Party such a resurgence of Liberal strength repre- 
sents a serious menace. Many constituencies which 
Labour was waiting to fall into its lap appear 
likely now to fall into the Liberals’ laps instead; 
and in others the Conservatives, if they find that 
the tide has not turned back in their favour in 
time for the next General Election, may be re- 
duced to joining the Liberals in electoral pacts. 
But the main point is that whereas the Govern- 
ment has a dozen excuses—the Rent Act, farm 


prices and so on—to put forward for every defeat, 
Labour has no excuse. 
* © * 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA happened to be the first 
country I visited which had a colour bar; and I 
can remember the incredulity with which our 
party received the warning that, whatever other 
customs or laws we might feel like breaking, there 
was one which we must obey, no matter how 
urgent the necessity; we must always use the door 
marked ‘European.’ The colour bar at that time 
was not discussed; it was taken for granted. Such 
an attitude is no longer possible; and I am glad 
to see the Central African Examiner, a journal 
established not so very long ago with the idea 
of providing a middle-of-the-road journal of 
African opinion, is taking a strong but eminently 
sensible line on the colour bar. The interesting 
thing about recent unhappy incidents in Southern 
Rhodesia is not the incidents themselves but the 
reaction to them which, surprisingly, has been 
‘a spate of angry and shocked protest.’ The 
Examiner points out that it is no use putting: all 
the blame on a hotel owner who asks coloured 
visitors to leave; that may be what he is obliged 
to do by law. What is needed, it argues, are 
changes in the law. Naturally it will be a long time 
before old prejudices die, but it does seem that 
Southern Rhodesia is waking up to the fact that 
simple distinctions of colour are anomalous and 
evil: bad, the Examiner concludes, for European 
and non-European alike. 


* * * 


1 SEE THE Manchester Guardian has been referring 
to meter television as ‘Pay-As-You-View’—a sad 
come-down for what was originally a fine project! 
Meter television—by which you put a shilling in 
the slot and get an hour’s viewing—is really only 
another way of renting TV sets; cant may be 
talked about the benefits of the method to old- 
age pensioners and people who cannot afford to 
buy sets, but I suspect that it could become a 
very profitable business. PAYV is something 
quite different. The idea is that minorities like 
ballet or opera lovers cannot be satisfied by com- 
mercial television, because it cannot afford to 
cater for them. Why not. then it hac eo: 

gested, ailow vailet and opera lovers 10 pay 
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direct, by means of some attachment to their 
sets, for specific programmes? In this way, the 
masses would still be able to watch the stock 
commercial programmes; but minority groups 
would be able to cater for themselves. For 
reasons which I cannot understand, the scheme 
has never blossomed; but while there is even a 
remote chance of its coming about, I hope it will 
not get confused in the public mind with meter 
television. 
* cm * 

THE DEATH Of Mike Todd, perhaps the last of the 
old-style Mmegalomaniacs, could hardly have 
occurred, even .from natural causes, without a 
good deal of publicity. As it is, the thousands of 
words that have been written about him have left 
me with little to say. Yet it is typical of the impact 
made by this extraordinary man-that I should feel 
the need to say something. Small, ugly, almost 
pathologically loquacious, he stood out from the 
ruck of show-business ‘personalities’ as nobody 
had done since the long-past heyday of Sam 
Goldwyn. It is difficult to account for his astonish- 
ing impact, particularly when one realises that for 
those in this country his reputation rested entirely 
on the acres of rubbish printed about him in the 
popular newspapers, almost all of it lies, and one 
film. But what a film! Around the World in 80 
Days struck me when I first saw it, sandwiched 
between the lunatic hurly-burly that preceded its 
opening of the Cannes Film Festival and the 
incredible party (live lions and all) that followed 
it, as a superb piece of work. It had (as all Todd’s 
work had to have) ‘everything’; but it had some- 
thing else. It had heart—a gay, gusty heart, a 
superbly optimistic spirit, a remarkably humble 
self-mockery. It is an essay in human understand- 
ing more. real (and likely to be more successful) 
than many a solemn treatise. It is no coincidence 
that the next film its creator had planned was Den 
Quixote. | shall always remember my last glimpse 
of him, at the Battersea Pleasure Gardens party 
that followed the London opening of his film, a 
cigar revolving incessantly above a blue jowl, 
snapping angrily at the television cameramen: 
‘C’mon, c’mon, what are we making, a full-length 
feature?’ He should have died hereafter. 


* ae * 


A FRIEND just back from the West Indies tells me 
that the chief feature of the election campaign, 
wherever he went, was the complete absence of 
any interest in the new Federation. An uneasy 
alliance between Mr. Norman Manley (Jamaica), 
Dr. Eric Williams (Trinidad) and Sir Grantley 
Adams (Barbados) was fighting an even uneasier 
alliance of various Left-wing splinter groups; 
apart from a few incidents in Jamaica and Trini- 
dad, the contest between the ‘Feds’ and the 
‘Dems’ aroused little passion. The impression he 
brought away with him is that Federation has 
come too early—before the pressure was built up 
which could make it work. How can it be expected 
to fire the electors’ imagination when so many of 
the chief figures, including Mr. Norman Manley 
and Dr. Williams, refused to go forward as federal 
leaders because they preferred to stay put in their 
own islands? ‘Too little too late’ has often been 
the only verdict on Britain’s treatment of her 
dependencies; here, for once, is a case of too much 
tooearly. 

PHAROS 





Ur banity 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


“FRIEND of mine has recently sent me two 

articles published in a periodical called 
Books and Art atid. written by a zestful man 
under the pseudonym of ‘Humphry Clinker.’ In 
these articles I am reproved not so much for my 
prose style, as for my attitude towards life. One 
can always profit by criticism and I therefore read 
these articles with appreciation and care. I was 
distressed to discover that, owing in all probability 
to a disparity of age, I was unable to grasp the 
full force of ‘Mr. Clinker’s’ indictment. 

His accusations in the first place were in- 
consistent. At one moment he referred to me as 
‘an amply paid professional journalist’ and at 
another point as ‘an amateur.’ At one moment he 
blames my colleague Mr. John Davenport for 
referring to Anthony Powell's previous novels, 
and at the next he rates Mr. Cyril Connolly for 
admitting that he had not yet read Richard 
Church’s admirable autobiography Over the 
Bridge. 1 do not quite see how I can err by being 
both an amateur and a professional or why my 
fellow reviewers should be abused, the one for 
mentioning other books that he has read by the 
same author, and the other for remarking that he 
had failed so far to read a previous work by the 
same author. Ignoring these perplexing incon- 
sistencies, I settled down to study the crimes for 
which I was being assailed. 

There were five main delinquencies which had 
earned me ‘Mr. Clinker’s’ displeasure. I was 
accused of being a ‘virtuoso,’ a word the full 
significance and purpose of which I do not fully 
understand. It is, I suppose, intended to be a term 
of abuse almost as destructive as the kindred 
term ‘intellectual.’ I was also accused of being 
‘cultured,’ ‘urbane,’ ‘snobbish’ and ‘an amateur.’ 
Here again I find it difficult to penetrate to the 
inner core of ‘Mr. Clinker’s’ meaning. 


Of course I am cultured, having received an 
expensive education both at home and abroad, 
and having read and written a large number of 
books during the last fifty years. For me to pretend 
not to be cultured would be as gross an imposition 
and affectation as if I were to simulate a pas- 
sionate interest in football pools or to adopt a 
Yorkshire accent. I may be mistaken in supposing 
that it is a creditable thing to be cultured, but 








I am certainly of the opinion that a certain 
amount of learning is an asset to those who write 
history or review the historical works of others. 
What is discreditable is to pretend to be more cul- 
tured than one really is, and this is a crime to 
which, I earnestly hope, I am not addicted. I 
probably dislike every bit as much as does ‘Mr. 
Clinker’ the writer who flaunts knowledge that 
his readers are unlikely to possess. But, then, I do 
not write for the uneducated public: I write for 
the educated public: and I take it for granted that 
they can recognise the allusions that I employ. 

I admit that the epithet ‘urbane’ is one that 
sends an arrow to my heart. It is not used to indi- 
cate that I am tolerant, gentle and overflowing 
with the milk of human kindness. It is meant to 
suggest that both the manner and the matter of 
my writing are as placid, smooth, and oleaginous 
as a tin of face-cream. I am stung when I read, 
as I frequently do read, this wounding epithet 
applied to my style. But I am too old to change 
my placidity for violence or to become angry, 
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vindictive or harsh. Those who hate calm styles 
must seek for stimulus in someone else. 

The adjective ‘snobbish’ is one that I find 
salutary but bewildering. When I was a boy at 
school and at the university | was abominably 
snobbish, being more impressed by a duke than 
a viscount, by a baron than a knight. But since 
I have reached adult age my snobbishness has 
considerably declined. I should not, today, regard 
it as one of my major faults. It may be, of course, 
that what ‘Mr. Clinker’ intended when hurling 
this jagged stone at my head, was not social snob- 
bishness but intellectual snobbishness. Yet here 
again I do not see that it is a grave crime to be 
fastidious: to prefer intelligent people to stupid 
people, good books to bad books, good cooking 
to bad cooking, or comfortable mattresses to 
uncomfortable mattresses. 

I suspect that ‘Mr. Clinker’ is annoyed with me 
for being detached from ‘the dust and roar of life.’ 
In, the past I have experienced a great deal of dust 
and frequent roars. But, after all, I write generally 
for a sober Sunday newspaper and the readers of 
that newspaper spend their lives amid the rattle of 
modern traffic and actually prefer, on the Day 
of Rest, to read something that is composed in 
dulcet tones. I suspect also that what ‘Mr. Clinker’ 
objects to is that I and my fellow virtuosi do 
not possess ‘the common touch.’ But there are 
many periodicals and daily newspapers which 
possess, cultivate and exploit that touch: these 
are readily available to those readers who prefer 
the rough to the smooth: and it would be un- 
gainly for me to pretend to be common when I 
am not. 

‘Mr. Clinker’ again accuses me of being ‘an 
amateur.’ Yet he must know that I earn my living 
by journalism, that I have written several hundred 
articles and some thirty books. It is this accusa- 
tion that gives me some.clue to the real burden of 
his indictment. What irritates him is that I and my 
fellows should be more interested in literature 
than in news. ‘Instead,’ he writes, ‘of squatting 
alone in his study and speculating over a book’s 
purpose or provenance [sic]’ I ought to ‘hunt out’ 
the author and ask him how and why he wrote it. 
Were I a popular author, I should be infuriated 
if what ‘Mr. Clinker’ calls a ‘a new-style literary 
columnist’ were to ‘hunt me out’ and probe for 
news. Being an unpopular writer, I remain un- 
molested in my ivory tower, more concerned with 
ideas than with personalities. ‘Mr. Clinker’ urges 
me to grasp the telephone and thereby to get into 
touch with the great authors of the age. Shall | 
telephone this morning to Mr. T. S. Eliot or Dame 
Edith Sitwell, ceasing, thereby, to be either con- 
siderate or urbane? I shall do nothing of the sort. 

.1 am grateful to ‘Mr. Clinker’ for the attention 
that he has paid me and for the polite terms in 
which he has veiled his attack. But it is not for me 
suddenly to start barking at younger writers in the 
columns of the Observer. I will make this, con- 
cession to ‘Mr. Clinker.’ I agree with him that 
contemporary criticism, as compared to the good 
old days, is inclined to be mealy-mouthed. It needs 
more vigour; and ‘Mr. Clinker’ and his generation 
will assuredly provide it. 
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... Or Else! 


By CASSANDRA 


was not classically educated. I was not scienti- 

fically educated. I was not expensively educated. 

I was heavily educated. 

My tuition was divided into five periods. Board 
School; Preparatory; Secondary; ‘Crammer’—and 
Military. The Board School was Barbaric. The 
Preparatory School was Primitive. The Secondary 
School was Soporific. The ‘Crammer’ was Curious. 
And the Military was largely Moronic. 

1 went to the Board School when I was exactly 
four years old. The place smelt of disinfectant 
and disapproval. I learned nothing except how to 
fight and swear. I could curse horribly long before 
I knew that C.A.T. spells CAT. 

I learned to fight as a result of cowardice and. 
a knowledge of the Lord’s Prayer. I could say the 
Lord’s Prayer when I was three. My mother had 
taught it to me very carefully. I knew that it was 
something very Good about a Man with a Beard 
who lived in the Sky. 

During the first week at Board School Barbaric 
I was set upon by a ferocious, foul-mouthed, 
ginger-headed boy who must have been about 
seven. His name was Goldsmith, and together 
with his gang he seized me and shoved me up 
against a brick wall in the playground. 

He grabbed me by the ears and said: ‘Say 
Ourfarverwhichartineaven!’ 

1 said nothing. He banged my head hard against 
the wall. I saw stars and, as I do whenever I 
knock my head, I smelt the smell of hot iron. 

‘Say : Ourfarverwhichartineaven!’ 

I said nothing. He banged my head harder 
against the wall. Again the fierce pain, the flash 
in front of the eyes and the smell of hot iron. 

‘Say: Ourfarverwhichartineaven!’ . 

] thought of the Man with the Beard in the Sky. 
] thought of Mother. Then I did a Judas on the 
Man and Mother. 

Me: ‘Ourfarverwhichartineaven.’ 

Goldsmith : ‘Gooo-on.’ 

Me: ‘Hallowedbethyname.’ 

Goldsmith : ‘Gooo-on.’ 

Me: ‘I forget.’ 

Bang goes my head against the wall. Smell of 
hot iron. . 

Me: “Thykingdomcomethywillbedoneonearthas 
itisinheaven.” 

Goldsmith : ‘Gooo-on.’ 

Me: ‘Giveusthisdayourdailybreadandforgiveus 
our trespasses asweforgive thosewhotrespassagainst 

usand lead us not into temptation butdeliverusfrom 
evil forthineisthekingdomthepowerand theglor yfor 
everandeveramen.’ 

Bang goes my head against the wall harder than 
ever. Tears—and the smell of hot iron. 

It must have been about two years later when I 
caught Goldsmith on his own—without the gang. 
We fought and rolled in the road like savage mon- 
grels and a passing lady remarked in disgust: 
‘Filthy brats!’ And indeed she was right, but I re- 
membered the Lord’s Prayer—and the smell of hot 

iron. My nose bled but Goldsmith lost. It was 
the first and the last time that | fought for God, 





Mother and myself—probably in the reverse 
order. 
The Board School was not much of a place. 
* 


From the Barbaric to the Preparatory Primitive. 
In its snobbish, tiny way I suppose it was a good 
school and the fact that among its Old Boys there 
is now one of Her Majesty’s most distinguished 
Judges probably says something for it. It was 
called Frankfort House School, but as the 1914-18 
War dragged on and: hatred of the Germans grew, 
it hastily and rather neatly, I thought, changed 
its name to Franklyn House School. The brass 
plate outside the front garden needed only 
‘FORT’ to be altered to ‘LYN’ and honour and 
economy were satisfied. 

It was there I learned those lost arts of parsing 
and analysis. No sentence was safe from us. We 
went to work with our tools labelled Subject, 
Predicate and Object, and hacked our way through 
the jungle of English Grammar. Such is the 
ridiculous lumber-house of memory that even 
today. I can parse and analyse sentences that were 
given to us for dissection forty years ago. I can 
still rip open the intestines of ‘At daybreak on the 
bleak. sea beach a fisherman stood aghast’ or, 
‘Chained in the market place he stands, a man of 
giant frame.’ 

But it was the learning of French that was to 
generate a shock from which I have not yet fully 
recovered. We pronounced French exactly as it 
was spelt in English. 

Thus L’hirondelle est dans le jardin came out 
‘Lee hire-on-del esst danze lee jar-din.’ 

Combien de francs est-ce que Marcel a dans sa 
poche? came through our brave Anglo-Saxon 
mincer like this: ‘Kom-by-en dee franks esst sir 
queue Marcel ah danze sa posh?’ 

No word escaped our remorseless British cul- 
ture. Deux was ‘Dee-ucks.’ Besoin was ‘Be-so-in.’ 
Noires was ‘No-ires.’ Voici was ‘Voy-sigh.’ 

* 


When I went to the Secondary School I was 
staggered at the ignorance of the French master. 
Deux pronounced ‘Der.’ Noires - pronounced 
‘Nwaaa. Voici pronounced ‘Vwaaaaceee.’ Rub- 
bish, and decadent rubbish too. Sometimes even 
now when I hear the descendants of Voltaire, 
Marat and Napoleon chattering away in Paris, | 
still think we had things better organised on our 
side of the Channel. 

The main thing that I learnt at the Secondary 
School, apart from Doppler’s Principle, Playfair’s 
Axiom and the specific gravity of mercury 
(thirteen point something or other), was how to 
acquire an Acute Sense of Failure. I still possess it. 

The spectre of examinations stood between us 
and success and it was made perfectly clear that if 
we did not pass the London Matriculation no 
employer would look at us. It was the first thing 
that bosses asked. ‘Did you Matric?’ If the answer 
was ‘Yes,’ the future, if not golden, was certainly 
rosy. If the answer was ‘No,’ there was a hoarse 
laugh and you were thrown into the street. 





I never knew 
after an examina- 
tion what position 
I would be. Some- 
times I was third 
or fourth. Then I 
would plunge to 
twenty - seventh. 
Next, like a glider 
in an up-draught, 
I would soar to 
sixth. Then sail 
down to four- 
teenth and nose- 
dive to twenty-° 
ninth. 

At the time I put it down to my own vagaries. 
But now I am not so sure. I suspect the- form 
masters (they were mostly young men recently re- 
turned from the war who shouted ‘As you. were!’ 
and ‘Fall out!’) just didn’t take much trouble in 
marking our papers. Or if they did, their standards 
varied enormously from time to time. Sir Eric 
Ashby, the Vice-Chancellor of the Queen's 
University of Belfast, has been recalling some 
interesting experiments that were conducted in 
examining the examiners : 

‘Fifteen history scripts, all of which had re- 
ceived the same mark in the School Certificate 
examination, were marked independently by 
fifteen experienced examiners. There was no 
semblance of unanimity about their verdicts. 

‘One candidate was given credit by six 
examiners, passed by five, and failed by four of 
them. A year later the same examiners were given 
the same papers to mark again. In 44 per cent. of 
the cases they changed their minds about the 
verdict, credit, pass or fail.” 

I think we worked on the same system at the 
Secondary School. It was a sleepy sort of place 
without much pride and, down the perspective of 
the years, I should say that its main characteristic 
was to produce middle-class mediocrity. | was an 


apt pupil. 





* 


At seventeen it was decided that I might make 
an officer in the Royal Navy (a rather bold 
assumption) and, at considerable expense, | was 
sent to a “Crammer’s’ to reach the quarter-deck 
by what was then known as Special Entry. The 
‘Crammer’s’ was a curious place where real learn- 
ing was contraband. I never ceased to be alarmed 
for the whole year that I attended this remarkable 
academy. It was run by a jovial proprietor who 
had been headmaster at one of our better public 
schools and had left it to start his own racy 
establishment. 

He used to shout at us a good deal in a friendly 
way and took no trouble to conceal_his methods. 
‘Blockheads!* he would roar, ‘you'll learn nothing 
here. Your addled pates will, if possible, be more 
addled than ever when you leave to become 
ornaments of the Church, the Law.and the Armed 
Forces. Be as diligent as the parrot and there 
may be some hope for you.’ 

When he called us ‘Blockheads’ there was some 
truth in it, for crouching behind some of the desks 
were young gentlemen with half-grown mous- 
taches who for years had been trying to pass the 
Common Entrance examination. They had been 
“despairingly handed over to the ‘Crammer™ by 
care-worn parents who had heard of his fame in 
getting idiots through examinations. 
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He knew all, or almost all, the people who set 
the examination papers and he claimed to be able, 
after long study, to forecast accurately what 
questions they would set. 

And he was uncannily right. 

‘I am,’ he said, ‘the finest tipster in the academic 
stakes. We don’t worry about knowledge here. 
What we worry about is whether I shall predict 
at least seven out of ten of the questions that will 
be asked. We will rehearse the answers until we 
are all sick of them. Then we will go through it 
all again just to make sure you have the real 
nausea. Finally, for good luck, we will rehearse 
everything a dozen times more until you morons 
are word-perfect.’ 

When his pupils returned from an examination 
he would snatch the question papers from their 
hands and he knew at once whether we had passed. 
If questions were set that we had not prepared 
for, he would say: ‘Damned unreliable, some of 
these examiners. Can't trust ‘em. They are 
wrecking the form book.’ 

He was a scholastic punter—and a first-rate one 
at that. I was quietly horrified at all this and felt 
greatly out of my depth. 

Everybody seemed to be in the conspiracy and 
enjoying the villainous plot. What astonished me 
more than anything else was that after lunch 
scholars and tutors alike—two groups whose aver- 
age ages were seventeen and about fifty-seven— 
seemed to be different people. They were more 
vehement. They spoke with great freedom. Some 
- of them threw their hats on the floor to mark their 
return. All were often flushed and happy. It took 
me a long time to understand that pedagogues 
and pupils alike had been drinking. The light ales 
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had entered their blood streams and they were 
joyful. 

However, the Navy never got me—which in 
retrospect I think was just as well. I was stupid— 
but no parrot. 

* 

The last phase of my heavy education occurred 
in 1942 when, at the age of thirty-three and having 
failed the Royal Navy sixteen years before, I 
offered my services to the Army. In due course 
I presented myself to a War Office Selection Board 
and was easily able to persuade. the psychiatrist 
that I had no Freudian designs on my mother. I 
then found myself in a Gunner OCTU, where I 
went for the fifth time to school. Here was the 
old deadly scholastic snakes and ladders again. 
Examination papers. Swotting. Prep in the 
Nissen Huts. 


[o 


At the ‘Crammer’s’ they-had tried to teach me 
Trigonometry. Co-sine. Co-tan. And all that. 
They failed again in the Army. Gunners had to 
understand ballistics and ballistics means Co-sine, 
Co-tan with their ugly trigonometrical attendants. 
You had to pass in this—Or Else. And Or Else 
meant the same thing as being guilty of consort- 
ing with a heavily painted young lady known 
locally as ‘RTU Annie.’ RTU meant, and I sup- 
pose still means, Return To Unit—or Back Where 
You Started From. 

In this gloomy atmosphere the last stage of my 
education started. It was made desperately clear 
that in order to be commissioned in the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery (“Without whose company 
in battle, war would be but a vulgar brawl’) it was 
vital to pass in Trigonometry. At the same time 
we were told: 

‘Initiative, Gentlemen, is the thing that wins 
war. Leadership, surprise, deceit, and the ability 
to think big, to think ahead, to plan, to fool and 
to get the better of the other chap when you are 
up against it, are priceless virtues. Practise them. 
Preach them. Rejoice in them.’ 

I rejoiced. 

I had as a cell-mate a young ‘and pleasant 
Welshman who was nineteen. He had been a 
Bombardier. He knew the murky secrets of Bal- 
listics. He revelled in mathematics. He was on 
Christian names with Co-tans. He also had an 
incipient but promising thirst. 

I at once came to terms with him. Said I: ‘Dai, 
will you teach me what you know of gunnery 
and what you fail to convey to me will you allow 
me to burgle from you by a process that is com- 
monly called cheating?’ 

‘What have you to offer in return?’ he asked, 
‘—and please remember that I have been told that 
honesty is the best policy.’ 

‘Not in these parts, soldier. Theft, sometimes 
called winning or scrounging, is compulsory in the 
British Army. I just wish to steal certain parts of 
your adolescent brain. What I offer you in return 
is to teach you how to drink beer.’ 

He eyed me carefully. 

I went on: ‘With the possibility of free samples 
during tuition,’ 
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‘Done!’ said he. ‘Fine!’ said I. 

The first thing to instil into him was to write in 
a big legible hand. 

‘Give up this pinched, clerkly writing of yours 
and cultivate a bold calligraphy that I can read 
during examinations without breaking my eye- 
balls.’ I taught him to write my way—a fine, 
legible fist. 

The next part was much more difficult. Dai 
could. usually score about 90 per cent. This was 
no good for me. Had I cribbed from him and got 
the same high marks the authorities, who already 
had grave doubts about me, would have been 
alerted at such unnatural brilliance. 

‘Get back in the undergrowth of the sixties, 
Dai, 1 said. ‘We can safely stay hidden there 
without drawing attention to my defects. Stop the 
brilliant, swanking stuff. Get humble. Lie low. Use 
camouflage. Don’t forget that you, I and Rommel 
are taking on the British Army.’ 

Dai settled for what I thought was a rather 
flashy paper in the early seventies. He got 74 
marks. I managed to submerge to 65. We then 
set to work on a cover-plan for a crib. I remem- 
bered what the OCTU instructors had drummed 
home into us time and time again: ‘Surprise, 
deceit, the ability to fool and big thinking may 
save your life.’ 

Earlier in my educational life I had learned 
about cribs—miserable little clues written in a 
microscopic hand on tissue paper or miniature 
hieroglyphics engraved on the finger nails. I 
decided ‘to think big.’ We worked on trestle tables 
the tops of which were scrubbed pine measuring 
about 10 ft. by 3 ft. It was on this wooden plateau 
that Dai and I engraved our mighty crib. It was 
so large that no one suspected that it was.a crib. 
The tablets of Moses were smaller by far. Our 
table-top was smothered with every sort of clue 
writ large that a non-trigonometrical mind could 
want when being examined. 

On D-Day we trooped into the examination 
hut. To my horror we found the tables had been 
changed, Our crib had gone. We shot out at high 
speed and two minutes before the examination 
began we located the table-top in another hut. We 
seized it and, one fore and one aft, lugged it back 
im true furniture-removal style. We got the brute 
back on the trestles seconds before the authorities 
arrived and I used it very successfully to score a 
very nice and unobtrusive 52 per cent., which 
was my proper trigonometrical station in life. 


* 


In retrospect, after my heavy education, I sup- 
pose the French are right when they say that it is 
better to be intelligent than to have one’s head 
stuffed full. Maybe. Maybe not. 

But what I am sure of, is that a very good way 
to pronounce Mieux vaut une téte bien faite 
qu'une téte bien pleine is ‘My-yooks vought oon 
teet by-enn fate kewn teet by-enn plyne’—especi- 
ally if you don’t believe in foreigners. 
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A Candle for Spring 


By H. E. 


Ir has been a late, 
snapping, wolf-fing- 
ered winter. A long, 
false wave of spring 
turned November into 
April and December 
into May, filling the 
first with hundreds, I 
might almost say, 
thousands, of fresh 
blossoms of what I 
sometimes think is the 
year’s most exquisite 
outdoor flower, iris 
stylosa, and the second 
with many crocuses. 
When they were open 
flat in the midday Dec- 
ember sun the crocuses 
looked like little, cool, 
enamelled violet brooches set with brilliant central 
pins of scarlet orange. They were always much 
less fragile than the irises, of which the half- 
opened petals, in tenderest, richest French-grey 
and mauve, looked so much like aristocratic, care- 
fully folded silk handkerchiefs. 

By mid-January the crocuses were no longer a 
wonder. Seven kinds of them were springing up, 
showing vividly against that curious unmarriage- 
able green-gold of winter aconites with tiny pencil 
flames of canary-yellow, purple, chocolate-and- 
gold, pure orange, lilac, more French-grey and 
pure white with delicate outer featherings of 
black. These, I would kid myself, were the true 
signs of the turning year: more precious than mid- 
summer: roses, the real mockers of winter, the 
jewels that mice had spared. 

In the first days of February, when those evil 
little charmers the bullfinches arrived for their 
annual Mardi Gras, the prunus-bud feast, the 
crocus, accompanied now by crowds of aconites, 
snowdrops and even a chance anemone or two, 
were really at their best, tough as well as brilliant, 
dauntless even under snow. Some of these 
exquisite little beauties come from Greece, some 
from Crete and Albania, others from Asia Minor, 
Southern Russia and the shores of the Caspian 
Sea, but they never fail to grace the middle two 
months of the English winter with what Farrer 
called their ‘royal upstaring stars.’ Latitude seems 
to have little or nothing to do with their times of 
flowering. You can set your winter watch by them. 

It was March, coming in with unkind fury ona 
horizontal blizzard that sent travellers hastily 
scurrying to doss in cafés, farmhouses, pubs, 
hotels and good pull-ups, that finally obliterated 
them, together with the first dark purple torches 
of iris reticulata, under a sheer weight of white- 
ness from which they never recovered. Without 
them, after the snow had gone, the garden was 
cruelly dark and bare. It looked as dispirited, with 
its foamy puddles of snow-water, lacerated ever- 
greens and bristling tongues of dirty snow, as an 
alpine village in May, in that unlovely no-man’s- 
land of empty gasthofs, shuttered hotels and 
shabby grasslands littered with cigarette packets, 
toffee-papers and all the rest of the uncongenial 
droppings that follow the dazzling spree of winter. 
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But if the crocuses were finally daunted, the 
bullfinches were not. Nor were the primroses. 
Both were as persistent as the snow that now beset 
us from every compass quarter, including the 
south. Unsatisfied with their prunus gorgings, the 
birds turned to the cherries and in no time stripped 
them bone-naked. Not for them the man-provided 
feast of bread and water that each morning was 
good enough for tits, sparrows, robins, starlings, 
blackbirds, thrushes and even a prowling rook or 
two. Even the tree-creepers came for that, but not 
the bullfinches. The beautiful little devils, so 
plumily splendid, cut straight out of Chinese 
prints, eat nothing so ordinary as bread and drink 
nothing so common as water. They are the 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot boys. 

Primroses, in sheltered copses, had graced us all 
winter. Between every belt of snow there were 
now far more of them; each time they grew a little 
stronger. As they increased in number the greatest 
banner parade of hazel catkins it has ever been 
my good fortune to see faded away into an old- 
gold splendour, into that same sort of tawdry 
regimental magnificence, slightly dusty, slightly 
sad, that settles on the trappings of soldierly 
memorials in churches. Sallows survived both 
them and a fourth or fifth sweep of snow, chicken- 
yellow as the first tight buds of daffodils. 

That most rejected outcast among wild flowers, 
and about the most aptly named, the coltsfoot, 
seemed suddenly to spring out of snowless road- 
sides overnight. I fancy it gives the impression of 
being the dandelion’s poor relation; it is so com- 
mon; but I like it very much for the simple reason 
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that I grew up in a countryside that knew no 
primroses and where coltsfoot was the first and 
only true wild flame of yellow that I knew in 
spring. The far, deep echoes of spring come for 
me, indeed, not from primroses, not from deli- 
cately folded handkerchiefs of iris silk or royal 
little Grecian crocuses, but from cold ploughed 
lands where shaking coltsfoot flowers stared up- 
wards at skylarks eternally climbing into the 
March sun. 

Soon after what I hope was the final lash of 
snow an electricity power cut plunged us, on an 
evening when spring seemed to have fled a 
thousand miles away on a dry, lacerating gale, 
into early darkness. Hastily the half-spent candles 
of Christmas were found to give light about the 
house. Across the village green every window was 
seen to burn its candle. Suddenly there was neither 
light for reading nor heat for cooking; neither 
radio nor telly. A marvellous, embalming peace 
spread like mercy over the spring evening, over 
the soft bowls of primroses, the vases of daffodils. 
Suddenly that ceaseless plague of voices—what 
Khrushchev says, what Dulles says, what Nasser 
says, what Tom says and Dick and Harry, with 
all its pious, platitudinous counsel—was finished, 
snuffed out. The world, which poor Wordsworth 
actually thought was too much with us, went back 
a century too. 

And heaven it was, I must say, to live for an 
hour or two in a world of Gaskellian peace again, 
with the incessant hammer of news, forecast, com- 
ment, injunctions and ‘what does the panel think?’ 
no longer knocking; with nothing to do but gaze at 
a cold spring evening fading with an occasional 
yellow flicker from tossing daffodils under a dim 
light of three candle-power and wait in silent 
patience for spring to win the old, immemorial 
battle. 


The Price of Port 


By CYRIL RAY 


T was a wine-bar we were in, King’s Cross way, 

but the faded and rather floppily-constructed 
blonde who sat herself down with a sigh, com- 
plaining that at the other boozer, up the road, 
the way another lady had gone on about the old 
geezer she had just laid out.and washed, and him 
eighty years old, if he'd lived, and his bed-sores— 
well, it had fair turned her up, and especially what 
with her being bronickle, and the thing she fancied 
most was a Worthington, and had we a cigarette, 
ducks? 

Now, according to the Port Wine Trade 
Association, who had been presenting a mem- 
orandum to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
‘setting out the case for a reduction in the present 
import duties on port, there was a time when 
Agnes (for so I shall always think of her) would 
have settled her stomach and assuaged her em)- 
tions with a port-and-lemon. Ninety per cent. of 
the port drunk in Great Britain ‘has always been 
consumed in the public houses by millions of 
working-class men and women’—and a _ vast 
amount of it topped up with a quantity of fizzy 
lemonade. 

Agnes, as it turned out, came originally from 
Manchester, like everyone else, and had never 


been much of a one for port, dear, but did we 
remember the old Slip Inn, and what it felt like 
to down five of their bitters? It’s twenty years 
ago, now, but what it felt like we remembered very 
well—rather like writing the whole of tomorrow’s 
Manchester Guardian single-handed, Cardus and 
all. 

What is fussing the Port Wine Trade Associa- 
tion is that port-drinking is less than half what it 
was before the war, and what it puts forward is 
that a reduction of customs duties on heavy— 
which is to say fortified—wines, ports and sherries, 
from 50s. a gallon to 26s., which would bring 
the price of an 18s.-to-20s. bottle of port down 
to about 13s. 6d. would have the 
nobs in their clubs and Agnes 
in her pub all drinking more 
port. 

For and against this view, the 
evidence is conflicting and con- 
fusing. One wine merchant in 
SW1 told me that it was the 
trade in vintage that had de- 
clined: nobody had butlers any 
more, or cellars, and it was 
too much trouble to decant a 
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crusted vintage pcrt when there was the washing- 
up still to do. On the other hand, I have seen in 
the sale room, and recently, the trade paying any- 
thing from 360s. to 470s. a dozen for the great 
1927s and 1935s—30s. to 40s. a bottle, and hoping 
to make a profit. Which makes nonsense of what 
I was told in a club, where a man on the wine com- 
mittee said that they had more port than they 
knew what to do with, habits having changed so 
much. ‘Send half to the sale room,’ I suggested, 
‘and buy claret.’ ‘But if nobody’s drinking port 
any more,’ he said, ‘and nobody here is, who'd 
buy it in the sale room?’ 

The director of a firm that ships wines and owns 
its own wine-bars said, on the other hand, that 
vintage port was all right, and that what worried 
him was that too many of the port-and-lemon 
drinkers who had survived the war had taken to 
gin, or to one-and-threepenny Babycham—which 
is a sparkling English-made perry drink in tiny 
bottles that will each fill a champagne glass—with 
a brandy in it if you felt flush. A significant side- 
light on the port trade’s memorandum is that 
although the duty on port and sherry is the same 
for both, sherry sales are as high as they were in 
1938: ‘better propaganda,’ said my friend in the 


trade: ‘they’ve convinced you that you can drink 
sherry before, during, and after the meal, and 
smoke while you're drinking it. There’s always 
been too much fuss about port.’ 

Much of that old reverence, though, has gone 
—the attitude towards port that prompted a friend 
of mine, a don, to suggest Ruby and Tawny as 
names for his new twins, girl and boy, till his 
wife asked him if he felt like going down in 
university history himself as Old Crusted. 

Perhaps the final answer was that given by an 
elderly acquaintance of mine who told me, in his 
club’s morning-room, that although he dearly 
loved port, he never seemed to have a meal these 
days that was worth having port after. Which 
reminds me that Agnes, getting steadily more 
melancholy, began to lament a tripe-shop in Man- 
chester destroyed in the blitz. I think that if it had 
survived, and was licensed, and was now serving 
portions of seam and honeycomb the size of 
double-bed blankets, Agnes still wouldn't have 
been weaned away from gin-and-It first, stout 
with, and a gin-and-pep to follow. I seem to recall 
that in Manchester in those days port-and-lemon 
was regarded as a bit common, and what Man- 
chester thinks today ... 


( Twelfth Man on Everest ) 


By STRIX 


it the Spectator of April 17, 1953, the clair- 
voyant Strix wrote: ‘If Everest is climbed this 
year the summit is likely to be reached some time 
towards the end of May or at the beginning of 
June. It is, I understand, just possible that, if the 
feat were accomplished on the earliest possible 
date; the news of it would reach Printing House 
Square on the eve of Coronation Day.’ 

This, as it turned out, was what happened; and 
in Coronation Everest, published by Faber at 16s., 
Mr. James Morris tells the story of how the first 
news of the climbers’ triumph, which occurred on 
May 29, reached The Times (but no other news- 
paper) on the evening of June |. He has written 
a very funny, very exciting book. 

By 1953 the news-value of an attempt on 
Everest had become inflated. There were a num- 
ber of reasons for this. Mr. Morris deals acridly 
with the imponderable forces of ballyhoo but 
does not mention what must surely have been an 


important factor—namely the relative ease with. 


which would-be poachers and scavengers on The 
Times’ preserves could dog the expedition 
through Nepal or hang about the cable offices in 
Katmandu through which all despatches from the 
mountain had to pass on their way to London. 
A main reason why there was no scramble for 
news from the earliest Everest expeditions was 
the total lack of facilities for - scrambling. 
Here the contrast between Everest in 1953 and 
(say) 1922 is basically the same as the contrast be- 
tween the South Pole in 1957 and 1912. 

For Mr. Morris the mechanics of transmitting 
his news, complex enough in themselves, were 
bedevilled by the need to ensure: its security in the 
event of interception. The message which ap- 
peared in The Times on the rain-swept morning 
of June 2, 1953, read: ‘The summit of Everest 
was reached on May 29 by Hillary and Tenzing.’ 
What Mr. Morris, exhausted by a swift, dan- 





gerous and partly nocturnal descent of the 
mountain, actually wrote was: ‘Snow conditions 
bad stop advance base abandoned yesterday stop 
awaiting improvement.’ 

* * oa 

The use of a code was not a finicky, super- 
subtle precaution, dreamed up for the hell of it 
against some remote contingency. Mr. Morris had 
two methods of getting his messages back from 
the mountain. The usual one was by runner from 
Base Camp to a wireless transmitter in the British 
Embassy in Katmandu; this journey normally 
took eight days, but the runners earned more if 
they did it in less, and twice completed it in five— 
an average of thirty-five miles a day with three 
mountain ranges to cross. 

But Sherpas, though loyal, are not incor- 
ruptible. Our author was haunted, reasonably 
enough, by the fear that one or more of them 
would be bribed or otherwise seduced by his 
journalistic competitors, and that news intended 
for The Times would appear first elsewhere. This 
possibility had been foreseen before he left 
England, and he had been provided with a cipher 
comprising, as well as code-equivalents for all 
the members of the expedition, formule which 
converted *3,000 feet’ into “Waistcoat Crossword 
Amsterdam’ and ‘summit’ into ‘Golliwog.’ 

But when he reached Namche Bazaar, near 
the foot of the mountain, Mr. Morris found an 
Indian police post which communicated twice 
daily by wireless with the Indian Embassy in 
Katmandu. This would cut out the week-long 
time-lag imposed by the use of runners. But the 
demeanour of the police officers, though cour- 
teous, was wary; and Mr. Morris knew that he 
could not expect them to transmit messages which, 
being encoded into gibberish, they could not 
understand. 

It was the final outcome rather than the pro- 
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gress of the expedition in which the world and 
his competitors were vitally interested; and Mr. 
Morris felt that the risks involved in transmitting 
this to Katmandu in clear (i.e. in plain language) 
were unacceptable. So the sensible fellow evolved 
a second cipher, in which messages instead of 
being Jabberwockian mumbo jumbo seemed to 
make sense. He sent back a copy of this cipher 
to the colleague from Printing House Square who 
was acting as his rear link in Katmandu, and was 
thus able, when the great moment came, to use 
the police wireless set at Namche Bazaar and 
get his news to London on the eve of the Coro- 
nation. ‘It helped us to sleep that night,’ Prince 
Piilip is reported to have said, ‘—what little 
slezp we got!’ 
+ * x 

In a bald summary these shifts and expedients 
may sound capable of arousing only a languid 
interest outside journalistic circles. But it is the 
great virtue of Mr. Morris’s book that he makes 
us share his anxieties, see his point, and follow 
with a Watsonian loyalty this reconstruction of 
a problem, this staff-ride over a battlefield of wits. 
(His message from Namche Bazaar did ‘leak’ 
in Katmandu, but ‘those who saw its wording 
assumed it to be the herald of failure and re- 
ported accordingly.’) 

Between the scenes in which Our Special 
Correspondent plays the leading part (assuming 
for the purpose a clueless, well-intentioned air 
which recalls the hero of Mr. Waugh’s Scoop) 
are sandwiched rich slices of observation. The 
real heroes, the climbers, are presented in a series 
of casual but revealing sketches, and there is a 
splendid chapter on the Sherpas, Noble Savages 
at one moment and Nervo and Knox the next. 

But what is especially good about this book 
is its sense of perspective: Mr. Morris has a 
gently mocking manner. He was with but not of 
Sir John Hunt’s expedition. Though he climbed 
gamely up to Camp IV he was a stranger to the 
skills—and the jargon—of mountaineering. Yet 
on all he saw and all he underwent he places, 
with a light but unerring touch, a true value. 
This passage from the last page of his book is 
typical : 

‘The gossip faded and the squabbles subsided. 
Everest became more than a national pride, or 
the possession of a privileged few. It took its 
place (if one may be a little sententious) among 
the triumphs of the human spirit, shared by all. 
For a year or two money was made from it, 
political hobby-horses were ridden, heroes were 
erected; publishers competed for its tales, and the 


cinema advertised the exploit with high-falutin 


commentaries, A cheap and shoddy tarnish 
settled upon the adventure, like a rusting sea-mist 
upon silver. 

‘But the thing grew with the years, and out- 
distanced its detractors, and became part of all 
our heritage, Easterners and Westerners, Com- 
munists and Capitalists, quiet men and adven- 
turers. Which newspaper procured that trium- 
phant message from the mountain? Nobody 
remembers, and all the others soon filched it any- 
way. Who stepped on the summit first? I have 
forgotten (and never asked). . . . Who cares?’ 

To anybody who feels inclined to re-examine 
a great exploit through the sharp but tolerant 
eyes of a detached participant Mr. Morris’s book 
is strongly to be recommended. 
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Despatches from the Front Line 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Each His Own Wilderness.. By 
Doris Lessing. (Royal Court.)— 
The Kidders. By Donald Ogden 
Stewart. (St. Martin’s.) 

A ONE-NIGHT stand at an experi- 
mental Sunday theatre club, Each 
His Own Wilderness sounds 
immediately as if it were going to be a scrawny, 
woolly, falsetto charade with more symbols than 
ideas, half heart-burn and half belly-ache. In- 
stead it is a bawdy, brawling, confused eaves- 
dropping of a play, set right in the flabby, 
frightened heart of today, with a splendid ‘grasp 
of contemporary idioms and idiocies. 

The official party-line of the play concerns a 
wrestling match between two generations of pink 
metropolitans. It is the sort of body-to-body battle 
where neither side is certain whether the winner 
takes your life or your love, breaks your neck or 
your heart. And the moral seems to be that the 
war between the sexes and the war between the 
ages end equally in a sort of sullen, reluctant 
fraternisation among the barbed wire. But to 
understand Mrs. Lessing’s front-line reportage 
you have to have kept up with all the bulletins— 
you have to know about the siege of Tribune, the 
treaty of Kingsley Martin, the revolution in King 
Street, the charge of the AYM Brigade, the land- 
ing on the Trafalgar Square beach-head. You 
also have to be prepared to accept the uncensored 
despatches written in salty, uncompromising 
language—with the son asking his mother, “You're 
not still having the change of life, are you?’ with 
the mother summing up the bedroom histrionics 
of her young lover with the phrase, ‘There are 
times when I feel I should be clapping.’ 

Mrs. Lessing is thirty-eight and more at ease 
in the plumes and gold lace of the pre-war Pro- 
gressive Cavaliers than in the sloppy, unheroic 
battledress of the post-war pacificist Pioneer 
Corps. Her two middle-aged committee women, 
political puritans but sexual playgirls, are memor- 
able and striking creations—oddly endearing 
amalgams of Beatrice Webb and Molly Bloom. 
They want to refurnish and redecorate the whole 
world but are incapable of spring-cleaning their 
own confused lives. Rousingly played by Valerie 
Taylor and Patricia Burke, in the styles of open-air 
Shakespeare and old-fashioned music hall, their 
intimate chats have the prickly realism of a tape 
recording. The men who bustle around them— 
the prosperous architect with all the surface 
charm of a successful bigamist, and the optimistic 
Labour backbencher, with all the basic instincts 
of an Old Etonian canon—are taken to the life 
from the signatures at the bottom of any Petition 
for Peace. 

Mrs. Lessing’s weakness as a playwright fies in 
the character of the Jimmy Porter type, who plays 
the wooden spoon that stirs up this rich, stiff, 
plum pudding. He is too obviously a catalogue of 
mannerisms and postures chosen from the works 
of Osborne, Amis and Braine. There is no 
coherence to any of his dirty, funny, extravagant 
tirades. He flickers from attitude to attitude like 





Felix the Cat in an-old hand-turned film. Colin 
Jeavons—like all the Royal Court young players 
—is refreshingly un-actor-like. He bitches and 
blasphemes with a kind of gargling, retching con- 
viction that would be beyond the Oliviers and 
Gielguds of our stage. But as a style this is rapidly 
becoming as strait-jacketing as the old sonorous 
rocking-horse beat of the Lyceum actor-manager. 
There is something both hysterical and mono- 
tonous about these bad-taste monologues unless 
they are written with more variation of feeling 
and imagery than Mrs. Lessing has been able to 
provide. 

Each His Own Wilderness is half a very good 
play, half a very ingenious pastiche. But it is 
the powerful, intelligent, living work by just the 
sort of new writer the British theatre badly needs. 
Mrs. Lessing should sit down and respin her web 
as soon as possible. The new version should then 
instantly enter the Royal Court repertory over 
the dead body of The Sport of My Mad Mother. 

The Kidders is also a play with a theme and a 
point and a message. Written by Donald Ogden 
Stewart, an early refugee from the un-American 
Activities Committee, it aims to show life in the 
mad capitalist beehive of a Middle West com- 
pany village. Living there is an endless gloomy- 
go-round of drinking, fornicating, boasting, 
worrying and horseplay. Everyone tells his neigh- 
bour the bitter truths of life (‘I'm madly in love 
with your wife’ and ‘I don’t deserve to have this 
job’), but gives the lines a cagey, quizzical, Bob 
Hope reading which allows them to be accepted as 
‘just kidding.’ 

The Kidders, according to some critics, is as 
ambitious as Death of a Salesman. The style, how- 
ever, is often as unexacting as Getting Gertie's 
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Garter—Mr. Stewart has been a professional 
funny-man so long that he must dress up every 
statement in a comic hat. He is himself an 
obsessional kidder. Eventually he has nothing to 
oppose to the hypocrisy he condemns but a kind 
of bland grinning naivety. This weakness is 
underlined by the acting which is geared to the 
staccato momentum of a comedy thriller instead 
of the relaxed, throw-away rhythms of the satirical 
comedy. In Hollywood Mr. Stewart wrote screen- 
plays such as Philadelphia Story and Keeper of 
the Flame—and The Kidders cries out for the lazy 
juggling act of Spencer Tracy and Katherine 
Hepburn. At the St. Martin's everything seems 
much more synthetic and dehydrated than it 
really is. The American accents vary wildly (as 
if a British play should be full of characters 
who switched in one sentence from Cockney to 
Mummerset to BBC) and so the non-American 
actors behave as if they were balancing invisible 
billiard cues on their foreheads. The atmosphere 
of the transatlantic business world is painted 
with dollops of heavy, unsubtle, and often in- 
accurate local colour. (There are, for example, 
only about five buildings in New York with more 
than sixty-eight floors, and none of them is on 
Broadway.) It is not enough to study your subject 
in the cinema. Mr. Stewart ought to return home 
and find out what capitalism can really do to its 
devotees before he attempts another such out-of- 
date muck-raker. 


Cobweb Armour 


The Glass Menagerie. By Tennessee Williams. 
(Theatre Royal, Stratford, E.) 
At the end of a Tennessee Williams play there 
is an emotional surplus, you feel that slightly too 
little has been accounted for. It is as if the play 
is a vehicle which has not quite accommodated 
the author’s spiritual luggage. The characters are 
almost complete, almost integral—but there is an 
umbilicus which is never cut, which attaches them 
to the really real somebody who never comes on 
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the stage, and for whom they speak. Do they 
generate emotion in their own persons, or are 
they receiving continuous transfusions? 

The Glass Menagerie is least likely to give an 
audience uneasiness on this score; of all Mr. Wil- 
liams’s plays this comes nearest to establishing an 
independent circulatory system; the cripple girl 
who has retreated into timidity, the brother poised 
for flight, the vampire mother who gorges herself 
on the identities of her children, the gentleman- 
caller who raises hopes but cannot fulfil them— 
these people both create and sustain the emotion 
which surrounds them, and thus they lay claim 
to existence. 

At the Theatre Royal they live in a house Which 
is raised on four rows of well-laid bricks (Theatre 
Workshop has never been the same since they 
showed us a real concrete mixer). Upon this un- 
compromising fabric entered Miss Joan Little- 
wood at a fine canter, bridling spiritedly as she 
sought to keep up with her Southern accent— 
which, however, led her by something more than 
@ nose most of the way, and was past the post 
an easy winner. Her Mrs. Wingfield is an as- 
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semblage of such alarming symptoms without, as 
it were, the disease; it is an imitation, not a per- 
formance, and I felt I was watching someone 
dressed up. 

As her son, Robin Chapman is well enough 
when in action, but when he is silent he ceases to 
exist. Glynn Edwards, by contrast, is an admirable 
gentleman-caller while he has his mouth shut, but 
when he opens it he falls into music-hall carica- 
ture, and what the author surely intended as salt 
to the characterisation is mistaken for broad 
humour. The chief reason for a visit to Strat- 
ford, E., is Miss Olive McFarland, who plays 
Laura—the girl whose collection of glass animals 
and old phonograph records is cobweb armour 
against the world. Miss McFarland inhabits this 
girl, steadily, continuously and with complete 
authority: she has no doubts, so we can have 
none (only when she is at the centre of the action 
is there complete silence in the theatre). This is a 
piece of delicate characterisation, not imported by 
the actress, but discovered by her, and a particular 
delight in a somewhat dogged production. 

ROBERT ROBINSON 


A Question of Size 


By BASIL TAYLOR 


AUSTIN WRIGHT, who is showing 
sculpture and drawings at Roland, 
Browse and Delbanco, is an 
eclectic and conservative artist. He 
seems to be concerned with three 
main characteristics of human 
behaviour. He is interested in the 
manner by which the body, through posture and 
gesture, expresses common motives, intentions 
and states of feeling. He deals with the collective 
personality of crowds and the tension between 
the mass and the individual. He explores the 
physical and emotional tensions which activate 
detached figures—a quartet ranged in a meditative 
line upon a beach, two figures privately criticising 
a third. I have called him conservative because 
the work of this sculptor, who is now in his late 
forties, might have come out of the 1930s; ahd 
eclectic because the sculptural ideas which he holds 
in common with others are more prominent than 
any personal response individually expressed. 

Characteristic of so much twentieth-century 
sculpture has been the simplification of the heads 
and hands, which were formerly stressed as the 
centres of intelligence and emotional expression. 
Wright’s heads are knobs, similar in form to those 
in Armitage’s sculpture, which in turn, like so 
many elements in English post-war sculpture, have 
derived from Henry Moore. Equally typical is 
the frequent elongation of legs and arms; here 
again one is reminded of Armitage and Giaco- 
metti, who would also seem to have been an 
inspiration for some of Wright’s groups of de- 
tached figures. All the works in the exhibition are 
of lead, and Wright uses this soft, yielding, elusive 
metal, so reticent in its surface, with great sensi- 
bility. If the sculptures achieve part of their 
identity from the particular characteristics of the 
stuff, they are not, however, haunted by the dogma 
of truth to materials. 

All the pieces in the show are small, no figure 





being more than ten or twelve inches high, and 
this question of scale is an extremely significant 
one which bears upon the artist’s capabilities. A 
large sculpture is something we contend with as 
we encounter people,or animals or trees. When 
the artist is concerned with the human figure, 
when he is working above a certain size, the 
vitality of the work invites comparison with the 
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vitality and presence of our natural surroundings. 
When sculpture lost its religious connections and 
potency this source of power was replaced by the 
mysterious quality of presence. To take an 
example from painting, Courbet’s Burial at 
Ornans offended because common people were 
rendered on a monumental scale formerly reserved 
for subjects of a greater ‘importance.’ The basis 
of criticism no longer applies, but, all the same, 
size does profoundly influence the spectator’s 
response. 

Epstein’s Genesis would not have roused any- 
one’s anger if it had been six inches high. Its 
offensiveness, and it remains an offensive piece in 
the first meaning of the word, resides very largely 
in its scale. Our response to small sculptures is 
quite distinct. The vitality of the small work may 
have quite different sources from those which give 
life to the large piece. Some small sculptures— 
Degas’s dancers, for instance—could be enlarged 
to life size and retain their potency. Others— 
Ashanti gold weights, which are seldom more 
than an inch high—would be absurd, or impotent, 
when expanded. 

It is easier to attain unity of action, mood or 
structure in a large sculpture. But however seduc- 
tive its surface, the big work must possess that 
inner charge of life which presses from within 
upon every square inch of its exterior. Sculpture 
concerned with the human figure can only find its 
greatest potentiality when it approaches the size 
of life, just as constructivist sculpture must seek 
to rival the presence of architecture. Austin 
Wright is one of the most sensitive and intelligent 
of artists and working on his present scale he is 
also one of the most interesting English sculptors. 
I do not know whether his talent is tied to that 
scale or whether he can transform his figures from 
models into presences. 


Italians in Drury Lane 


By COLIN 


AT a time when Sadler’s Wells was 
facing disbandment on account of 
a year of particularly bad takings, 
the season of Italian opera pro- 
moted at Drury Lane by S. A. 
Gorlinsky was enjoying full houses 
night after night for eight weeks. 
The only box-office flop was L’Amico Fritz, a 
feeble entertainment that the public did well to 
stay away from. Among the five performances that 
I saw there was nothing up to the level of the Aida 
brought to the Stoll last year, nor does there seem 
to have been, judging by all reports, among the 
other three. The nearest to this was The Pearl 
Fishers, not so much for the singing as for the 
sensitive conducting of Manno Wolf-Ferrari, who, 
with a responsive LSO, made it seem as rich and 
fine-grained a score as Carmen or A Masked Ball. 
At Sadler’s Wells it has always seemed painfully 
immature, crude and boring, and I have always 
wondered why it is generally preferred to the 
enchanting Fair Maid of Perth. This performance 
went a long way to explain it, and also cast some 
light on the almost complete appropriation of it 
from the French by the Italians, and its wide- 
spread reputation as an Italian rather than a 
French opera, 
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The other performances were generally enjoy- 
able with bad patches, except for the disastrous 
first night of William Tell, with its heroine out of 
action. No doubt this too picked up later. Really 
first-rate singing was rare, and the only new find 
of the season was Mariella Angioletti, the Leonora 
in Trovatore, who has a beautiful voice of great 
warmth and variety of colour, and a marvellous 
control of tone and phrase. She slightly over- 
worked the effect of tapering away a full note to 
a fine thread of tone, and bringing it back again, 
but there was pleasure in hearing the sheer com- 
mand of it. A very heavy vibrato to her voice, 
although disconcerting at first, was distinctly not 
a wobble, and contributed to the richness of a 
very distinctive and attractive musical personality. 
With Stignani still magnificent as Azucena, this 
Trovatore, conducted by Henry Krips, ap- 
proached the standard of The Pearl Fishers. The 
fly in the ointment was Filippeschi’s brutally sung 
and ‘grotesquely acted Manrico, which won him 
his well-deserved booing, with cheers from the 
faction that thinks a top D held for twenty seconds 
is great singing, however horrible the quality. He 
sang rather better, though still not very pleasingly, 
in William Tell. 

Insensitivity of phrasing also marred the singing 
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of the much superior tenor Tagliavini, in The 
Pearl Fishers. He badly disfigured the line of the 
serenade with choppy breathing and sobs, and it 
was only the pleasing quality of his voice, not 
unlike Gigli’s, that made it enjoyable. What was 
very beautifully done was his ‘friendship’ duet 
with the Zurga of Ugo Savarese, a smooth-toned 
and melodious baritone who sang splendidly also 
as Luna in Trovatore. Others who gave pleasure 
were the bass Lorenzo Gaetani, Luigi Pontiggia, 
for his light tenor voice itself more than for his 
use of it, and Nicoletta Panni, a warm-voiced 
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soprano who deserved a better part than L’ Amico 
Fritz could provide. 

Most of the operas were chosen in response to 
requests by last season’s audiences, who were 
invited to make suggestions. A new request-form 
has been included in each programme this season, 
inviting suggestions for any four operas and four 
singers for next year. With the audience so easily 
pleased, the standard is unlikely to rise much 
higher, but if we are going to get something on 
this season’s level every year, there is enjoyment 
in store for all but the unmusically finicky. 


Soldiers are People 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Dunkirk. (Empire.) 

SOMEWHERE in the film Dunkirk 
(Director: Leslie Norman) a 
Frenchman says, ‘We have only 
one quality left: our realism.’ And 
the British journalist (a prig but 
liable, as prigs are, to be right) 
answers: ‘Sometimes it’s best not to be too real- 
istic.” That makes the film’s point. 

For the film is a study in realism, or the lack 
of it; an (esthetically) realistic treatment of a 
(psychologically) unrealistic event, outlook;!and 
frame of mind. But the words ‘realistic,’ ‘un- 
realistic’ have two meanings. There were two sorts 
of unreality in the war, the one resulting in bom- 
bast, the other in heroism; and the film treats them 
both. From this distance, it is easy to distinguish 
between them; on the spot, perhaps it was less 
easy. Why does ‘Nous vaincrons parce que nous 
sommes les plus forts,’ stuck about Paris in 1940, 
sound absurdly hollow, while “We are not inter- 
ested in the possibilities of defeat: they do not 
exist’ still sounds rather splendid? Is it just because 
we now know that the one was proved phoney 
by events, and the other was justified? Why does 
one go hot with embarrassment to hear Flanagan 
and Allen piping over and over, as they do in the 
film, ‘We’re going to hang out the washing on the 
Siegfried line, with France already half over- 
run, while the memory of Home Guards with 
pitchforks seems, not absurd (as by realistic 
standards it was), but right and proper in the 
circumstances? The first was unrealistic, an 
evasion of the facts; the second was non-realistic, 
in the sense of non-rational: a determination to 
get over the facts, whatever they were, lack of 
rifles or anything else. Into the first category—the 
embarrassing, bombastic category—went the 
whole of the ‘phoney war’; into the second went 
Dunkirk, the Battle of Britain, the pitchforks, and 
all the rest. 

The film is as sprawling as the Dunkirk beaches, 
and altogether too confused and large, yet. too 
close and personally involved as well, to be con- 
sidered a success in a rounded and satisfactory 
sense. But it is something even rarer in the British 
cinema, that cosy screener, veiler, and softener of 
life as a rule: an honest film that tells us some- 
thing new. While handling a legendary—by now 
almost a sacred—subject, and with an admiring 
sense of its heroism, it is not afraid to show those 
who were involved in it as men first and heroes 
second. To a woman, to anyone who has never 










been in battle, this is something of a revelation. 
Is this really how battles are fought (one starts 
thinking)? Then what have the other films been 
telling us all these years? The treatment of men 
under strain is startlingly realistic. They push, 
scream with pain, burst into tears, struggle to be 
first on one of the boats and, when a shell hits it, 
struggle to be first off it, a yelling mob thrashing 
about with terror. The shrieks sound like civilian 
shrieks—like people; it is the way you might 
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expect to see them behave in an accident. Yet 
there is courage and discipline as well: the growl- 
ing patience of men up to their necks in water by 
the hour, queueing for their lives; the frantic 
courage of men heaped up, unmissable targets, 
across miles of beach; the gradual authority 
achieved by the reluctant corporal (John Mills) as 
he assumes responsibility—the one thing he hates 
—for a handful of men; the shamefaced bravado 
achieved by even a soft, cowardly civilian 
(Richard Attenborough) when there is need for it. 
The shock-treatment works: the screaming and 
shoving, far from detracting from the heroism 
of the whole occasion, enhance it. If men cling 
to life so frantically, how much braver, then (one 
feels), to give it up; if they are so frightened, how 
much more valuable is any sort of courage they 
show; if wounds hurt so much, if the death of 
friends shocks so much, if soldiers are as vulner- 
able, how much more terrible than in a more con- 
ventional picture of fighting the whole thing is. 
Serious war films have lately given up flag- 
wagging: the world is past it. But even those with 
directly pacifist messages have failed to make one 
realise the horror as this one does. The script, by 
David Divine and W. P. Lipscomb, is unusually 
intelligent and clear-sighted. And the acting, to 
match it, is pared down to an almost anonymous 
level of honesty. 





An Ad is an Ad 


By MARGHANITA LASKI 







AN argument invariably brought 
\) by advertisers against anyone who 

criticises advertisements is that the 
) critic is not typical. And since I 
Jam, in this column, going to 
criticise advertisements (with 
praise, I hope, as well as blame) 
I'd like to get this charge out of the way first. 

A journalist of my kind is nothing if not 
typical—not of everybody but of a great many 
people. Our one talent is to put into words what 
a lot of people are feeling about topical events, 
to provide the words for feelings that other people 
have not yet verbalised. Untypical in verbalis- 
ing for a living we may be: untypical in 
having the feelings we verbalise we are not. I 
may like an advertisement that a lot of people 
loathe; but if I like it, a lot of other people will 
like it too, and many of them for the same reasons 
that I do. 

At this point advertisers bring up their second 
charge, which is that the purpose of advertise- 
ments is not to be liked or disliked but to sell 
goods. And this I counter by saying that I am 
sure I am typical of a great many people in 
finding extraordinary difficulty in associating ad- 
vertisements and the goods they advertise. 

An ad is an ad. It is something we see in the 
street or the tube or the paper or, if we are 
unlucky, on the television. Goods are good. They 
are something we buy and use. I know, of course, 
intellectually, that the ad I see in the street is 
for something I can buy in a shop and. use in 
the home, but it needs a conscious intellectual 
effort to bring the ad and the goods into the same 


frame of reference, and I don’t usually make it. 

This winter’s nicest ad was, I thought, the red- 
faced, bemufflered milk-bottle, so cheerfully 
drawn that I smile every time I pass it. I know 
that it advertises milk. But this milk remains a 
word on a poster to do with a jolly red face and 
nothing to do with the milk-bottles at home, 
which are quite another kind of thing. Of course, 
they may, at subliminal levels, be associated. But 
so, at subliminal levels, are angles and angels, yet 
not, if you know what I mean, usefully. 

Or take Bovril: in one context Bovril is to do 
with an ad in which a man in pyjamas clings 
to a bottle in a sea because Bovril prevents that 
sinking feeling; in quite another, Bovril is a bottle 
in a shop that I might buy if I wanted a hot 
savoury-tasting drink, but don’t, because one of 
the children prefers Marmite. 

Here, I think, the advertisers come up with 
their third charge, which is that we don’t really 
know what we prefer anyway. (This argument is, 
of course, without prejudice to the one about the 
British housewife’s choice depending on her own 
good sense.) 

But, of course, we do know what we think 
we prefer, even if we couldn't confirm it when 
blindfolded. I do think of Stork when they say 
margarine (but not if they say it with a hard ‘g’; 
then I think of the inventor’s daughter); but I 
think I don’t like Stork margarine. If I think of 
toothpaste, in the abstract, I think of Macleans; 
I think with pleasure of the design of their tubes 
and their vans. But if 1 think of using tooth- 
paste, then I don’t think of Macleans at all, be- 
cause I don’t like its taste. The frame of reference 
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is then quite different. It is as different as looking 
at an ugly book with Keat’s Poems on the spine 
and saying ‘On first looking into Chapman’s 
Homer’ to myself. 

The position is, I suggest, the same whether we 
like, loathe or are indifferent to the ads; the goods 
we buy to use we hardly ever refer to them. I 
don’t not buy Max Factor cosmetics because I 
once saw on television a perfectly detestable ad 
which told me that Mr. Max Factor of Hollywood 
had just made a promise to me (query: what 
does promise mean?) that his new cosmetics 
would make me lovelier than ever; I do buy them 
because they are available unperfumed. 


My guess is that the advertisers have become 
too clever by half. They have tried to catch our 
notice and, for liking or hatred, they do, but 
what they have caught our notice with is the ad; 
they have not succeeded in linking this with the 
things we use. So far as I’m concerned, the ads 
that are most successful in doing that are the 
ugly half-page of hugger-mugger bargains in 
Saturday’s News Chronicle, because in these there 
is almost nothing to distract me from thinking 
of the goods proffered in the same frame of 
reference as the life I live. 


And so, when criticising ads here, I shall be 
criticising the ads we see and read and hear: 
What, if any, relation these have to sales in the 
shops is no more the critic’s business than it 
is to judge the literary quality of a book by its 
sales—and to sell copies is no less one of the 
functions of a book than to sell goods is one of 
the functions of an ad. 











It Is Not So Easy 
to Live 


Christine Arnothy, author of 
‘I Am Fifteen and I Do Not Want to Die,’ 
describes her life as a refugee in Paris. 
‘Sensitively written and deeply touching.’ 
’ . SUNDAY TIMES 
*A born writer, she exacts her readers’ 
attention.’ EVENING STANDARD 13s 6d 


The Lost Land 


John Dunbar 


An underwater search in the Scilly Isles 
for the Land of Lyonesse and sunken treasure. 


“What a good story it makes.’ 


A, L, ROWSE, SUNDAY TIMES J8s 


The Return of 
Lady B 


Nancy Wilson Ross 
author of ‘ The Left Hand is the Dreamer’ 
A subtle and profound novel of a sophisti- 
cated family drama. 
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telling skill.’ New yorK Times 15s 
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Something for the Bride 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


PEopLE who announce in The 
Times or the Daily Telegraph that 
they are engaged to be married are 
likely to find that a large number 
of people of whom they have 
never heard are interested and 
want to be helpful. Photographers 
and insurance companies are quickest off the 
mark; but probably the most useful suggestion 
you are likely to get in your suddenly enlarged 
mail will be that the prospective bride should 
have a bride’s list for her wedding presents. 

This is a system which is widely practised in 
the United States, but not so generally known in 
this country. It is operated by stores which sell 
all or most of the things that are given as wedding 
presents, and the list is made up of gifts sug- 
gested either by the bride or the store or both. 
When wedding guests ask the bride what she 
would like as a present she simply tells them 
that there is a list at Harrods or Peter Jones or 
whatever store she has chosen. The guest chooses 
a gift from the list and the store delivers it to 
the bride’s home. 

The advantages of the system are obvious and 
it is not as mercenary as you might think. After 
all, everybody is happy with the result: the bride 
and bridegroom get what they want; the guests 
know that they have given gifts which were 
chosen by the bride rather than gifts which they 
hoped she would like; and the store has per- 
formed a useful service, done business with some 
old and some new customers and advertised in- 
directly both itself and its bride’s list. 

The success of the system depends, of course, 
on the store crossing gifts off the list as guests 
choose and buy them; and on the bride letting 
the store know what gifts have been received 
from sources other than the store itself. If this 
is done, no one need ever again end up with 
seven sets of fish knives, six of which have to 
be passed on as wedding presents to others with 
appropriate pangs of conscience. The system, 
with variations, is operated in London by a 
number of stores, among them Harrods, the 
General Trading Company, Fortnum and Mason, 
Peter Jones and Liberty’s. 

Harrods has a full-time staff in its wedding 
gift bureau on the fourth floor, and it claims to 
give the best service and the widest range. The 
bride can be accompanied round the store and 
given advice when making up her list. It will be 
suggested that she should specify her choice of 
colour, design and so on in things that need to 
match, e.g. china, glass, blankets, sheets and 
luggage. Other gifts should be left for the guests 
to choose. 

One of the advantages of a bride’s list any- 
where is that she may ask for useful, practical 
gifts like sweeping brushes, mixing bowls, drying- 
up cloths and washing-up equipment which 
friends might not otherwise feel to be worthy of 
the name of wedding presents, but which she 
knows very well she is going to need and would 
be delighted to have, Harrods have coped with 





a bride who asked that her list should include 
a live alligator. She was told that it was doubtful 
whether they had one in stock, but they would 
certainly order one for her. She pointed out that 
they were to be had—in the pet shop at £7 10s. 
each—and her suggestion went on her list. None 
of the guests felt moved to accept her suggestion, 
but the bridegroom eventually did. They now 
have two and a baby (alligator). 

Phe General Trading Company (1-5 Grantham 
Place, Park Lane, W1) is not a department 
store, but specialises in wedding presents and 
has kept a bride’s book since 1934. It describes 
itself as London’s most fascinating shop, and its 
gift department is certainly a joy. It takes a good 
deal of care to choose contemporary designs (by, 
for example, Fornasetti of Milan) which will 
blend with old houses, and has fine collections 
of glass, china and antiques. 

Peter Jones was one of the first stores to intro- 
duce brides’ lists in London. A nicety of its ser- 
vice is that, if you should be so unfortunate as 
to have to cancel your wedding, it will collect 
all the presents it has sent you and refund the 
guests who bought them. 

A suggestion I would like to make from my 
own experience to all stores that operate this 
system is that they should keep an eye on their 
packing departments. The bride must know who 
sent her which presents so that she can acknow- 
ledge them. Assistants do ask people buying 
presents to make out a greetings card, and this 
is sent down with the gift to the packing de- 
partment. Occasionally, however, the packers 
forget to enclose the card or they carelessly drop 
it somewhere in the straw surrounding the gift, 
making it unnecessarily difficult to find. 

* * * 


If you are looking for furniture—for a wedding 
present or for any other purpose—let me recom- 
mend that you spend an hour looking round the 
showrooms of R. and E. Simmonds at 231 Euston 
Road and 159 Gower Street, both near Euston 
Square Station, NW1. Simmonds have never ad- 
vertised and they are not interested in contem- 
porary furniture. They buy the contents of whole 
houses and deal only in the second-hand. Much 
of what you buy will need re-covering or re- 
upholstering or, possibly, both; but often the 
quality of the basic materials is such that this will 
be well worth doing. 





The Spectator 


MARCH 30, 1833 


BriTISH Museum. Mr. BERNAL, on Monday, brought 
up the report of the Committee of Supply voting 
16,000/. to the British Museum. 

Mr. CosseTT strongly objected to the grant, on the 
ground that the Museum did no good at all to the 
majority of those who paid this money. He would 
ask, of what use in the wide world was the British 
Museum? It was only a place for loungers, and 
16,000/. was too much to pay for it. . . . For his own 
part, he did not know whereabouts in London this 
British Museum was. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Theatre Censorship 
Detention of Mental Cases 
Dr. Donald Mcl. Johnson, MP 
The Insolence of Office J.M.L. North 
Montessori and the Right Boot E. Mortimer Standing, 
Sir Thomas and Lady Bazley 
Howard Wyce 


Frith Banbury and others 


‘Pop’ Fiction 
Converted Vans and Purchase Tax 
Jan Sainsbury, R. B. Browning 


Cavalier Treatment Hubert Fenwick 
Disenchantment J. M. Jacobs 
Russians at Play J.E.M. Arden 
Sakiet R.R. Rivaz 
The Rent Act F. G. Penney 
Supreme Commander 


Captain John Creswell, RN (Retd.) 





THEATRE CENSORSHIP 


Sm,—A summons has been brought by the Police 
against the manager, producer, playwright, licensee 
and one actor who were concerned in the production 
of the play You Won't Always be on Top, at the 
Theatre Royal, Stratford atte Bow, last autumn. It 
alleges that they: ‘Unlawfully for hire presented parts 
of a new stage play entitled You Won't Always be on 
Top before such parts had been allowed by the Lord 
Chamberlain, contrary to Section 15, Theatres Act, 
1843.’ The case is to be heard before the West Ham 
magistrates on April 16. 

Theatre Workshop, the company concerned, is 
famous in this country and abroad for fertile and 
original work in both contemporary and classical 
drama. It is out of the West End and lives, as such 
experimental companies have always lived, on a shoe- 
string. It is completely without reserves to meet the 
cost of its defence in court and would almost cer- 
tainly have to close unless it receives financial help. 

The Home Secretary recently announced that he 
was going to study the law of theatre censorship, 
which has been exercised for two centuries by a 
Court official, the Lord Chamberlain, and it seems 
likely that the law is about to undergo one of those 
concentrated inspections by public opinion to which 
we in this country periodically subject our more con- 
troversial institutions. For this reason, as well as for 
the great intrinsic merit of Theatre Workshop itself, 
we should like to see the defence conducted in the 
best possible way, and appeal to your readers to 
contribute to a Defence Fund. Cheques, payable to 
the Theatre Workshop Defence Fund, may be sent to 
the Hon. Wayland Young, 100 Bayswater Road, Lon- 
don, W2.—Yours faithfully, 

FRITH BANBURY 
GEORGE DEVINE 
RICHARD FINDLATER 
PETER HALL 
HAREWOOD 

WOLF MANKOWITZ 
HENRY SHEREK 
KENNETH TYNAN 


DETENTION OF MENTAL CASES 


Sir,—Like your correspondent Pharos I have read the 
account of the Adjournment Debate on Peter White- 
head and Rampton Hospital with a considerable 
measure of gloom, not unmixed with personal sym- 
pathy for Ministers who are still under the exigencies 
of defending an out-of-date and discredited system. 

What can we learn for the future? 

‘There is no doubt at all,’ said Mr. Richard Thomp- 
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son, Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Health, 
‘that Whitehead was mentally defective, judged by all 
orthodox medical standards. No fewer than twelve 
doctors have examined him on separate occasions, 
and have certified him as defective within the mean- 
ing of the Mental Deficiency Acts.’ 

What are orthodox medical standards for mental 
defectiveness? As I pointed out in my recent letter in 
your columns, they lack definition. Only one thing is 
reasonably certain: that once a doctor’s opinion is 
given which authorises:detention, orthodox medical 
standards demand that other doctors support it. 

‘Five medical reports were received upon this lady’s 
mental condition while she was under care in hospi- 
tal,’ stated Mr. Walker-Smith, in reply to a request 
by myself for the review of the case of a former 
certified patient. Why stop at smail numbers? Mr. 
Walker-Smith or Mr. Thompson could just as easily 
have obtained fifty doctors. How many, incidentally, 
of Mr. Thompson's twelve doctors were, in addition, 
on the staff of Rampton Hospital; and consequently, 
as employees of the Board of Control, signatories of 
a declaration under the Official Secrets Act?—Yours 
faithfully, DONALD MCI, JOHNSON 


House of Commons, SW1 


THE INSOLENCE OF OFFICE 


Str,—I was glad to read your outspoken comments 
on the Whitehead case. 

I have not studied all the details of this particular 
case, but am all too familiar with the distressing 
habit of officialdom of smearing and denigrating an 
innocent person in order to distract attention from 
their own shortcomings. Nowhere was this vicious 
practice more evident than in the Crichel Down case. 

Exhibitions like this of Ministers and Junior 
Ministers whitewashing the permanent staff and en- 
deavouring to defend the indefensible in my opinion 
are doing the Government more harm than half a 
dozen Rent Acts. Is it too much to hope for 
Ministers who are masters in their own ministries 
or Parliamentary Secretaries who will occasionally 
be human enough to admit that a mistake has been 
made?—Yours faithfully, J. M. L. NORTH 


Roxboro, Castle Carrock, Carlisle, Cumberland 


MONTESSORI AND THE RIGHT BOOT 


Sir,—In her review of my book Life and Work of 
Maria Montessori, Jean Howard has ‘put the boot 
on the other foot’ so many times that it is impossible 
to deal with more than a few points here. To take the 
first. She says Montessori’s ‘religious beliefs led her 
to formulate rigid theories which . . . stultified her 
own brilliantly intuitive observations.’ In view of the 
fact that Montessori’s ideas have been enthusiastically 
accepted and put into practice by Jews, Moham- 
medans, Hindus, Parsees, as well as Christians of all 
denominations and atheists, it is hard to see how, for 
instance, Dr. Montessori’s doctrine of sensitive 
periods in development; or the fact that children 
‘explode’ into writing between four and five years; or 
her belief that the child’s real ‘work’ is to create the 
man-to-be; or that children develop best through 
spontaneous activity in a ‘prepared environment,’ 
etc., can have anything to do with her religious 
beliefs—any more than the discovery of Mendel’s 
Law had anything to do with the fact that Mendel 
was a monk. 

Another point. Your reviewer asserts that from 
Montessori’s way of regarding the child from the two 
aspects of ‘centre and periphery’ (pp. 213-17) there 
arose ‘an idealised abstraction’ which became the 
centre of her teaching, viz., the ‘normalised child.’ 
Nothing could be farther from the truth; first, because 
this doctrine of the centre and the periphery does not 
appear in any of her published works; and secondly, 
because the normalised child is not ‘an idealised 
abstraction’ but a living, verifiable, scientific fact. 
Given the right environment and the right treatment 
within it normalised children. can be produced as 
certainly as you can produce sweet-peas when you 
follow the horticultural rules. If Jean Howard does 
not believe this all she has to do is to step into the 
nearest properly run Montessori school and see for 
herself these children who love work better than play, 
who apply themselves spontaneously all the morning 
to such subjects as the Three Rs, history, geography, 
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geometry, English, grammar; who love order and 
silence; and—most important of all—reveal a re- 
markable self-discipline. 

One last point. Jean Howard asserts that the 
Montessori system is a closed one. By this emphasis 
on the method she makes it quite clear that she has 
never realised that the essential thing about Montes- 
sori’s contribution is not her method at all, but the 
fact that she was the person who first made it pos- 
sible for children to reveal those wonderful character- 
istics hitherto concealed under various ‘deviations.’ 
That is why the sub-editor of the Times Educational 
Supplement, who was sent out at the beginning to 
study the movement, came back to write a book called 
The New Children, and why the Dottoressa gave to 
the last account of her work the title The Discovery 
of the Child. - 

It is true, of course, that there is a Montessori 
Method; but the last thing a well-informed person 
would say about it is that it is a closed system, static 
and timeless. Beginning in 1907, with children of 
three and a half to five years, her method has so 
developed that now it is used not only in elementary 
and junior but also in secondary schools up to univer- 
sity age. The Montessori system, in fact, displays all 
the characteristics of a true development, amongst 
which we may mention the power of assimilation. 
This is not the same thing as ‘modifying the founder's 
ideals in the light of new knowledge,’ but rather the 
possession of a vitality so vigorous that it is able to 
absorb what is new, whilst still remaining true to its 
original nature and ideals.—Yours faithfully, 

E. MORTIMER STANDING 
* 

Sm,—As parents of three children who have been to 
a Montessori school—where one of us taught for two 
years—we are amazed at the lack of comprehension 
shown by Jean Howard in her review of E. M. Stand- 
ing’s Maria Montessori. After fifty years of develop- 
ment by Dr. Montessori and her followers, her 
principles still remain revolutionary and in conse- 

quence understood by too few.—Yours faithfully, 
THOMAS BAZLEY 


Eastleach, Cirencester, Glos CARMEN BAZLEY 
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LIFE WITH LISA 
SYBIL BURR 
You will find it difficult to resist this 
‘failed-the-grammar’ schoolgirl’s picture 
of the difficult world. It is fiction based on 


fact but as hard to classify as it is easy to 
read. 12/6 


—— JOHN MURRAY—— 











Oil’s 
second 
century 


There are eight thousand oilfields in production 
throughout the world and these provide the 
basis of the world’s reserves. 

Oil men talk about Proven Reserves, Probable 


Reserves and Possible Reserves. Proven Reserves 
alone... the oil known to exist, in areas defined 
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WORLD O/L PRODUCTION 


PROVEN RESERVES 


by drilling and extractable by today’s methods 
+.» « these could last the world for more than 30 
years at present rates of consumption, though 
the life of many oilfields is double that. Probable 
Reserves and Possible Reserves could take us 
far into the 21st Century even though present 
rates of consumption double and treble: as 
they will. 


But, inside the likely areas of the oil basins, oil 
bearing strata must be exactly located and the 
extent of the potential oilfield structure deter- 
mined. To this task improved techniques of 
geology and geophysics are making an important 
contribution, but the need today is for still more 
accurate methods of detecting where the main 
oil accumulations lie. 


... this is the world of SHELL 


THE SHELL PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED: ST. HELEN'S COURT-LONOON €E.C.3 
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‘POP’ FICTION 

Sir,—I had not meant to say any more in this con- 
troversy, but Miss Delves-Broughton’s thoughtful 
letter has raised some points that I should like to 
answer, if you will bear with me once more. 

It is true that, while I have not found the ‘happy- 
ending’ rule unbreakable, there are certain conven- 
tions which the writer in this field has to accept, as 
the Victorian novelists had to accept their readers’ 
taste for sentiment and contrived plots. This didn’t 
stop Dickens, George Eliot, Thackeray from writing 
great novels. Within the permitted formal framework 
of the ‘pop’ story, it is certainly possible for the 
writer with sufficient talent to say something worth 
while, and say it well. Moreover, the presence of such 
writers in this field has, over the last few years, pro- 
duced a noticeable widening of the permitted limits 
already. 

Miss Delves-Broughton appears to misunderstand 
the function of women’s magazines when she ¢om- 
plains that such issues as the H-bomb are rarely if 
ever mentioned in their pages. I agree with her com- 
pletely on the urgency of the nuclear debate; but I 
should not expect to find it discussed in a magazine 
with the primary purpose of entertainment, any more 
than I should expect to find a good short story in a 
serious newspaper. Nor should I think a story ‘super- 
ficial and unreal’ because it dealt with the private 
problems of an individual rather than the public ones 
of society. 

All ‘pop’ fiction does not deal only with sex.-Much 
of it deals also with children, money, illness, social 
insecurity, comic or tragic accidents, and so on. All 
the same, I do think that most women’s (probably 
most men’s too) strongest emotions stem from their 
sexual instincts, and that any writer who tried to 
ignore this would certainly produce something 
‘superficial and unreal.’ + 

Finally, I would agree that many ‘pop’ stories are 
bad. This is precisely why good writers ought. to 
start writing them. If they stay out of the field, it is 
left in the hands of the tripe-merchants and tired old 
hacks like me.—Yours faithfully, 

HOWARD WYCE 
4 Cornwall Mansions, Cremorne Road, SW10 


CONVERTED VANS AND PURCHASE TAX 


Sir,—That it should come to this! If I buy a van 
and choose to convert my van into my shooting brake 
(from which I am not going to shoot anything— 
absurd name) by the exercise of my skill and labour, 
I must, apparently, inform my officer of Customs 
and Excise. What if I don’t? 

I find it hard to reconcile my faith in human 
nature with the belief that anyone would fall for 
this bit of official bullying. But, then, I suppose le 
who accept our licensing laws, our absurd edicts 
against homosexuality and our foreign policy will 
accept anything.—Yours faithfully, 

IAN SAINSBURY 
21 Albury Road, Jesmond, Newcastle upon Tyne 2 


* 


Sir,—Why should one go to the bother of converting 
a van into a passenger car? 

It would be far easier, I suggest, to buy a small 
ambulance, which is tax free, or a small prison van, 
which also is sold free of purchase tax!—Yours 
faithfully, 

R. B. BROWNING 
8 Fitzgeorge Avenue, W14 


CAVALIER TREATMENT 

Sir,—Without in any way wishing to appear to de- 
fend Sir Charles Petrie may I be allowed to complain 
at the Old Testament treatment meted out to him, 
and the Stuarts, by your reviewer Christopher Hill, 
whose comments, incidentally, I usually read with 
respect and interest. Apart from the fact that I shall 
almost certainly not now purchase the book under 
review, it apparently being biased beyond redemp- 
tion, | must point out that-Mr. Hill seems to suffer 
from nearly all the faults he finds in Sir Charles 
Petrie’s work. Would it not haye been better to have 
left out, for instance, the word ‘presumed,’ in the 
following extract, ‘Charles I's presumed marital 
fidelity’? This form of unpleasant innuendo, probably 
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quite unjustified, hardly suggests any great impar- 
tiality or significant reading of history. Then there 
is the line: ‘of men [the Stuarts] who made them- 
selves so hated that they were deprived of it [the 
Crown].’ Is this true? Is this the reason they were 
deprived of the Crown? I have never heard it before. 
In fact, while all the world, except a few most 
enthusiastic souls, admits that the Stuarts were, like 
cavaliers, ‘wrong but romantic,’ they also admit that 
the Stuarts invoked more misguided loyalty and 
devotion than any other single race of kings, here 
or on the Continent, and that Charles II, admittedly 
for dubious reasons, was the most popular King in 
British history. I do not think that hate came into 
it very much; politics, yes, but malicious hate, as 
displayed by your reviewer, is surely wrong, at least 
so far as the buik of the people were concerned.— 
Yours faithfully, 

HUBERT FENWICK 
15 Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh 3 


DISENCHANTMENT 


Sir,—As a recent reader of your (in many ways) 
most admirable paper, I am astonished by your 
leading article this week. You say (how rightly!) that 
‘the electorate is sick of the way the present party 
system works .. .,’ but you then add: ‘It is not 
easy to suggest a sensible and practicable solution.’ 
You are mistaken. Let our representatives at West- 
minster suspend their ‘shadow-boxing’ antics, their 
interminable discussions of their privileges, and de- 
vote a few minutes of their precious time to passing 
an Act instituting the single transferable vote, which 
was once half-promised us (I seem to recollect) by 
no less a man than Sir Winston Churchill him- 
self. And let us have no nonsense about splinter 
parties. 

The. polling booth is the only place where the 
ordinary, run-of-the-mine citizen has an opportunity 
of effectively expressing his opinion and is not likely 
to be deterred from so doing by stupid abuse from 
some bell-ringing booby on the Right or by shouts 
of ‘vermin’ from a loud-mouthed demagogue on the 
Left, as anxious as a radio comedian to keep his 
name before the public_—Yours faithfully, 

J. M. JACOBS 
The New House, Worminghall, Aylesbury, Bucks 


RUSSIANS AT PLAY 


Sir,—Mr. Beale’s Russian experience is interesting— 
though one wonders if even ‘hiking’ is an adequate 
translation for a trip with assault river crossings! But 
the Russian word ‘turizm’ is the same as the English 
(or near-English) word ‘tourism.’ It is so given in 
Smirnitskiy’s Russian-English Dictionary (Moscow, 
1952). Myuller’s English-Russian Dictionary (Mos- 
cow, 1955) gives ‘turizm’ as a translation of the 
English word ‘touring.’ He gives four words for ‘to 
hike,’ all implying travel on foot, and none connected 
with ‘turizm.’ ‘A hike’ is translated by an expression 
meaning ‘pedestrian excursion.” 

Usage follows the dictionary. For instance, the 
Soviet travel organisation Intourist (the ‘In’ being 
an abbreviation of the word for ‘foreigner’) does not, 
any more than any other tourist bureau, require its 
flock to do any walking at all, except through the 
corridors of art galleries and the foyers of hotels.— 
Yours faithfully, 

J. E. M. ARDEN 
London, SW1 


SAKIET 


Sir,—Under the heading of ‘Sakiet’ you publish a 
letter from a French reader who professes to be 
indignant at your mild criticism of the savage war 
and murder waged today in the name of the French 
people against the people of Algeria. The most sinister 
part of the letter you publish is at the end, where 
the writer pleads for English and French journalists 
to abstain from criticism to please the colonialists 
and, presumably, to prevent publication of the out- 
rageous actions committed today in our name which 
have met with the virtually unanimous condemnation 
of the civilised world and, may I add, of the over- 
whelming majority of non-fascist French people. 
There exists today in this country a pre-fascist 
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situation comparable to that of Germany in 1932. But 
there are important differences, and let gentlemen like 
Dr. Forestier make no mistake about this. A people, 
the vast majority of whom suffered under and fought 


, against German fascism, which has seen the lives of 


thousands of its young people thrown away in a 
criminal colonialist war in Vietnam and is now look- 
ing on in shame and horror while the name of France 
is being dragged through the mud by the colonialists, 
while papers are being banned, intellectuals muzzled 
and while men and women are being treated by 
Gestapo methods in the name of France, such a 
people will stand so much. 

And let there be no mistake about it, the point of 
view of your correspondent is not the view of the 
vast majority of the French people who detest 
colonialism of any kind.—Yours faithfully, 

R. R. RIVAZ 
101 route de Genéve, Annemasse, H. Savoie 


THE RENT ACT 


Sir,—With reference to the article ‘Master Builder,’ 
in your issue of March 7, may | suggest that the fol- 
lowing points seems to be worthy of some considera- 
tion, to say the least: 

The district in which I live consists entirely of fairly 
large, better-type working-class houses whose rateable 
value places them in the decontrol category. A glance 
through the voters’ list reveals with almost 
monotonous regularity two pairs of names opposite 
each house number. Party canvassers up and down 
the country are made only too well aware of this con- 
dition by the amount of work involved during an 
election. The existence of these pairs of families under 
one roof, tenant and sub-tenant (only a minority have 
been converted into flats), certainly does not indicate 
a condition of surplus accommodation in houses 
which are to be decontrolled. 

You take too much for granted the compliance of 
the landlord in your idyllic picture of an elderly 
couple in occupation of a large house (which is cer- 
tainly exceptional!) exchanging with a family at 
present confined to a small flat. The landlord might 
quite understandably regard the head of the family in 
question as a greater security for the payment of the 
increased rent. 

Surely it ought to be morally repugnant to suggest 
that an elderly couple should give up their home 
(which would entail parting with their furniture), to 
reside with relatives who, in many cases, would not 
welcome them, and may themselves be in crowded 
conditions. 

I notice that you make no attempt to answer the 
contradiction pointed out by Mr. Robert Jenkins, 
himself a Conservative supporter of the Act. The 
fact is that no answer is possible: the choice is just 
simply evictions or no housing pool. 

The majority of landlords have no interest in a 
housing pool. Why should they? If successful, its 
object would be to reduce rather than increase their 
rents, as has been pointed out. They do not want the 
Act except as a means of getting rid of a dilapidated 
investment, so as to invest their resources where no 
responsibility is implied or involved. This should 
emphasise that the time is ripe for regarding housing 
as a social service; of course there will be difficulties, 
but surely it would be better to try to solve these than 
to support the callous alternative of the present Rent 
Act. 

The general attitude of the press to this matter 
shows complete ignorance of working-class housing 
conditions generally; and I have no hesitation in fore- 
casting that in spite of what you say the Minister 
will be forced by public opinion to descend from his 
ivory tower.—Yours faithfully, 

F. G. PENNEY 
58 Wilton Avenue, The Polygon, Southampton 


SUPREME COMMANDER 


Sir,—In the interests of accuracy may one point out 
that the successor, in 1941, of the Supreme War 
Council of 1917 was the Combined (not Joint) Chiefs 
of Staff Committee (Spectator, March 21, page 352). 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff was the American equivalent 
of our Chiefs of Staff Committee.—Y ours faithfully, 

JOHN CRESWELL 
Ellerslie, Cattistock, Dorchester 














"To read this admirable life of Fanny Burney is to cherish her as Dr Johnson 
did . . .” YORKSHIRE Post ‘. ..a life of ‘Fanny Burney that will, by its 
completeness, its candour, and its poise, satisfy readers for many 
generations to come.’ THE TIMES > 
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Illustrated 35s. net 
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Jean. Giraudoux 
The Making of a Dramatist 


An enthusiastically written study which aims at 
placing Giraudoux in a fuller context than has 
yet been attempted, and at describing in greater 
detail his work and life in the theatre with his 
friepd and interpreter, Louis Jouvet. 

“4 Illustrated 18s. net 
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Dante and the 
Idea of Rome 


CHARLES TILL DAVIS 


Dante’s belief in the divinely ordained destiny 

of Rome is the central theme in his view of 
history. The purpose of this book is to examine 
the sources which contributed to each major 
aspect of his idea of Rom:, and also to 
demonstrate the originality and unity of his 
general concept. 30s. net * 


Benedict de 
Spinoza: 
The Political Works 


The Tractatus Theologico-Politicus in Part 
and the Tractatus Politicus in Full 

Edited and Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by A. G. WERNHAM 


No adequate edition of Spinoza’s political 
writings has hitherto appeared in English and 
the present volume should therefore meet a real 
need. The Latin text is based on a critical 
examination of the original editions; the 
Introduction gives a sketch of Spinoza’s 
metaphysical and moral doctrines, and a 
discussion of his political thought in relation to 
that of Hobbes. 635. net 


The Addled 
Parliament of 1614 


THOMAS L. MOIR 


‘Mr Moir’s scholarly, sober and sensible book 
effects no revolution in historical understanding; 
but anyone who has read it will be compelled 
to think differently of the Parliament of 1614 
and of the constitutional conflicts which 
followed it.’ THE SPECTATOR 


The Rise of the: 
Revolutionary 


Party in the English 
House of Commons 
1603-29 WILLIAMS M. MITCHELL 


In the noe between 1603 and the beginning 
of the Civil War, the House of Commons 
underwent a great change. The author’s aim 
here is to trace the coming together of the 
‘Opposition’ party. 

32s. net (Columbia University Press) 


30s. net. 


The Diaries 
of John Ruskin 


VOLUME II: 1848-1873 


Selected and edited by JOAN EVANS and 
the late }. H. WHITEHOUSE 


‘Like its predecessor this volume is admirably 
produced and will fascinate every student of 
Ruskin. It includes the years of his marriage, 
of its termination and of his love for Rose La 
Touche.’ THE SUNDAY TIMES Illustrated 70s. net 


The Correspondence of 


Clou h EDITED BY 

g F. L. MULHAUSER 
‘This is an admirable edition . . . . These 
volumes help to preserve the memory of a rare, 
sensitive, generous-minded man. He is no 


longer shadowy.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH Two volumes £5. §s. net 


Lytton Strachey 


His Mind and Art 
CHARLES RICHARD SANDERS 


The first full length study of Lytton Strachey, 
written with the co-operation of Mr James 
Strachey, brother and literary executor of the 
biographer and essayist. 

Illustrated 36s. net (Yale University Press) 


CLARENDON MEDIEVAL AND TUDOR SERIES 


William Dunbar: 
Poems 


Appreciations by John Pinkerton, John Merry 
Ross, Agnes Mure Mackenzie, W. L. Renwick, 
C. S. Lewis, with an Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary by JAMES KINSLEY 
*... avery useful selected edition of a great 
Scottish poet ....a book which it is delightful 
to possess ... . he is a master of the proud and 
public dance of words...’ 

NEW STATESMAN 12s. 6d. net 


OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS 


The Works of 
Henry Vaughan 


Edited by L. C. MARTIN 


A revised and expanded edition, in one volume. 
Second Edition Illistrated 65s. net 





Marcus Clarke 


BRIAN ELLIOTT 


Author of the one major nineteenth-century 
Australian novel For the Term of His Natural 
Life, Marcus Clarke died at 35 after a tragic and 
frustrated career. The story of his life poignantly 
illust®¥ates some aspects of the colonial struggle 
which have not received much attention. ‘Of Mr 
Elliott’s biography, one can say only that it is 
difficult to imagine a better one.’ THE SUNDAY 
TIMES Illustrated 35s. net 


Kurds, Turks 
and Arabs 


Politics, Travel and Research in 


_ North-Eastern Iraq, 1919-1925 


c. J. EDMONDS 


*. .. the story he has to tell illustrates, for the 
reflective reader, the chancy and haphazard 
nature of political arrangements, on which so 
much depends for so many.’ 

THE SPECTATOR Iilustrated 42s. net 


Pageant of 
Ghana 


FREDA WOLFSON 


Published on the anniversary of the country’s 
independence, this is an anthology of writings 
about Ghana—from its discovery by the 
Porttiuese in 1471 to the present day. The 
extracts are drawn from the works of writers of 
many nationalities—explorers, government 
servants, soldiers, missionaries, and traders. 
(WEST AFRICAN HISTORY SERIES 

Published in Association with West African 
Newspapers Ltd) Illustrated 30s. net 


Parliamentary 


Sovereignty 
and the Commonwealth 


GEOFFREY MARSHALL 


*. .. will be of value not only to the 
constitutional lawyer and theorist, but to all 
those who are concerned with the problem of 
constitutional government. Not least it should 
provoke readers brought up in the United 
Kingdom who are proud to boast that they have 
the advantage of living in a country which has 
no written constitution, to ask themselves what 
exactly follows from this.’ TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 355. net 
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SPRING BOOKS 


The Documents in the Case 


HE friendship between H.G. Wells and Henry 
James ended in 1915, when Wells published 
Boon. It used to be the custom, even among 
James’s great admirers, to.grant, tolerantly, that 
the Master had shown himself a little touchy 
about what was after all an essentially - 
natured and well-intentioned skit. Mr. Percy 
Lubbock said in his edition of James’s letters 
that ‘H.J. was always inclined to be impatient 
of the art of parody.’ And Mr. E. M. Forster, 
discussing the incident in Aspects of the Novel 
(1927), spoke of the ‘heartiness and honesty’ of 
Boon, and the ‘personal comedy’ of a James 
‘polite, reminiscent, bewildered, deeply outraged, 
and exceedingly formidable,’ and a Wells who 
‘cannot understand why the man should be upset.’ 
(Mr. Forster had earlier spoken of the parody 
of James in Boon as ‘superb.’) 4 
Messrs. Edel and Ray’s volume* now gives us 
fuller documentation of the incident. In Boon 
Wells stated once for all the horse-sense objec- 
tion to the later work of Henry James. ‘It is like 
a church lit but with no congregation to distract 
you, with every light and line focused on the 
high altar. And on the altar, very reverently 
placed, intensely there, is a dead kitten, an egg 
shell, a piece of string. . . . A magnificent but 
painful hippopotamus resolved at any cost, even 
at the cost of its dignity, upon picking up a pea 
which has got into a corner of its den. Most 
things, it insists, are beyond it, but it can, at any 
rate, modestly, and with an artistic singleness of 
mind, pick up that pea.’ This attack, the Edel and 
Ray volume makes clear, came as the culmina- 
tion of a long history of more or less suppresged 
irritation at the suave condescension which Wells 
detected in the apparently extravagant, yet often 
ambiguous, praise that the older novelist lavished 
on him. But the letters also make it clear that 
James, whatever his reservations about Wells's 
lack of ‘art,’ was in his personal dealings invari- 
ably kind, courteous and encouraging. And this 
was the James who in the same year (1915) was 
nearing the end of his life and his long artistic 
career, a sad and disappointed old man who wrote 
to Edmund Gosse on the failure of the New 
York edition: ‘I remain at my age [seventy-two] 
. . . utterly, insurmountably, unsaleable. . . . The 
edition is from that point of view really a monu- 
ment (like Ozymandias) which has never had the 
least intelligent critical justice done it—or any 
sort of critical attention at all paid it—and the 
artistic problem involved in my scheme was a 
deep and exquisite one.” To remember this gives 
a poignant resonance to James’s last letter to 
Wells, with which the volume closes; here Jartes 
replies to the half-defiant, half-ashamed Wells 
with perfect dignity: ‘Nor do I feel it anywhere 





* Henry James AND H. G. Wetts. A Record of 
their Friendship, their Debate on the Art of Fiction, 
and their Quarrel. Edited. with an Introduction by 
Leon Edel and Gordon N. Ray. (Hart-Davis, 21s.) 





By W. W. ROBSON 


evident that my “view of life and literature,” 
or what you impute to me as such, is carrying 
everything before it and becoming a public 
menace—so unaware do I seem, on the contrary, 
that my products constitute an example in any 
measurable degree followed or a cause in any 
degree successfully pleaded: I can’t but think 
that if this were the case I should find it some- 
what attested in their circulation—which, alas, 
I have reached a very advanced age in the en- 
tirely defeated hope of.’ 


Few, then, will agree with Mr. Forster that 
the incident is mainly a matter of ‘personal 
comedy,’ or judge that Wells comes out of the 
personal issue other than badly. The critical issue, 
however, the general literary significance of the 
quarrel between two different kinds of novelist, 
remains alive. It has two related, but separable, 
aspects: the specific question raised by the 
notoriously idiosyncratic, difficult and subtle art 


of the later James; and the more general question - 


of the extent to which organisation and artistic 
thoroughness matter in a novel, and just what 
they are. 


Discussion of the later James cannot, it is true, 
be pursued with profit at the level on which Wells 
chose to place it. At that level, those who are in- 
terested in the serious criticism of literature may 
well find this judgment of Mr. F. R. Leavis’s 
sufficient: ‘James’s technical preoccupations, the 
development of his style and method, are ob- 
viously bound up with his essential genius; they 
are expressions of his magnificent intelligence, of 
his intense and delicate interest in human nature. 
No direct and peremptory grasp could handle the 
facts, the data, the material that concerned him 
most.’ But (as Mr. Leavis’s chapter on James is 
concerned to emphasise) those who are most 
ready to grant this may still have grave reserva- 
tions about the late ‘great’ novels (Mr. F. O. 
Matthiessen’s ‘Major Phase’). The cult of The 
Ambassadors, for example—it still seems to 
flourish; yet how much does it derive from a 
genuine enjoyment of this novel? and how much 
from mere fashion and convention? It is.perhaps 
significant that both Mr. Lubbock and Mr. 
Forster, who both seem to feel that Wells was 
making a valid point in Boon, both strongly 
recommend The Ambassadors. And they could 
claim the authority of James himself: he seems 
to have thought it his greatest work. Now there 
are those who, like the present reviewer, believe 
James to be one of the greatest novelists of the 
world, but have to confess that, of all James’s 
novels, The Ambassadors comes the nearest to 
justifying Wells. If James’s theory and practice 
of art are most fully represented by The Am- 
bassadors, was Wells so wrong to pooh-pooh 
James as a fuss about nothing? 


There is an article in American Literature, 


Volume 22, Number 3, by Robert E. Young, en- 
titled ‘An Error in The Ambassadors,’ the impli- 


cations of which should be gravely pondered by 
admirers of this novel. The American critic Mr. 
Yvor Winters, in his recent book The Function 
of Criticism, rightly uses this article as an oppor- 
tunity for expressing doubts about the whole 
method and principle on which James’s later 
novels are constructed. In this article Mr. Young 
proves conclusively that Chapters XXVIII and 
XXIX of The Ambassadors are printed in reverse 
order, and that James himself in revising the 
work for the New York edition did not correct 
the error, though he made many detailed stylistic 
alterations. That James himself could have over- 
looked such an error—doesn’t this imply some- 
thing very unfavourable about the style in which 
The Ambassadors is written? The obscurity, the 
prolixity? 

But The Ambassadors is not, after all, so fully 
and centrally representative of James—even of 
the later James—as its admirers allege. Its 
canonical status is the more unfortunate, because 
it lends support to a common misunderstanding 
about James's general theory and practice of the 
art of fiction. Mr. Vincent Brome,t in a piece 
of book-making about celebrated ‘quarrels,’ in- 
cluding that between Wells and James, clearly 
shares this misunderstanding, since he writes: 
‘James derived from Walter Pater where life, in the 
final analysis, was only tolerable as zsthetic ex- 
perience, and Proust the ultimate flower of 
literature. Mr. Brome’s drift is quite clear. 
James’s art, and his view of it, are equated with 
sophistication and squeamish refinement. But 
‘life’ is James’s key term, not ‘art’ (‘art’ as some- 
thing that can be set over against ‘life’). And 
though we may grant that, as Wells complained, 
‘life’ as James uses the term appears sometimes 
a rather elusive concept, the direction, the stress 
of all James’s finest criticism of fiction—and there 
is none finer in the language—is always in the 
spirit of this famous passage from the preface 
to The Golden Bowl, in which he defines ‘taste’ 
as ‘a blessed comprehensive name for many of 
the things deepest in us’: 

The ‘taste’ of the poet is, at bottom and so 
far as the poet in him prevails over everything 
else, his active sense of life: in accordance with 
which truth to keep one’s hand on it is to hold 
the silver clue to the labyrinth of his con- 
sciousness. 

He speaks of ‘the poet’ because it ‘is the only 
title of general application and convenience for 
those who passionately cultivate the image of life 
and the art, on the whole so beneficial, of pro- 
jecting it.’ 

. It is ‘the active sense of life,’ in James the poet- 
novelist, that is in question when we are con- 
sidering the value and significance of his later 
novels. But itis James’s own best work, not that 
of Wells, which suggests the kind of criteria by 
which they should be judged. 





+ Srx Struptes IN QUARRELLING. By Vincent Brome. 
(Cresset Press, 21s.) 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
and Contemporary Politics 


P. A. BROMHEAD 


‘Dr. Bromhead’s outstanding success is that he 
has contrived to combine with all the facts 
needed an extremely vivid and well-balanced 
picture of the House of Lords as it is today. 
The result is a book not only invaluable to 
students but also to be recommended to the 
general reader.’— Daily Telegraph 30s. net 


THE DREAM OF THE 
RED CHAMBER 


TSAO HSUEH CHIN 


Intrigues and love affairs, family quarrels and 
pageantry fill this magnificent novel, translated 
from the Chinese. It is the story of a rich and 
powerful family of the 18th century, and is 
charmingly illustrated with 34 Chinese wood- 
cuts. 50s. net 


THE DUAL SITE 


MICHAEL HAMBURGER 


This is the author's third collection of poems to 
be published, poems concerned with the 
inward processes of the heart and mind which 
underlie our human predicament, poems which 
may well be read beyond any current literary 


fashion. 10s. 6d, net 
THE HUMAN HAND 
G. REVESZ 


A complete study of the human hand—its 
evolution in comparison with the animal 
hand; its variety of functions; its expressive 
power; its sociai, magical, religious, aesthetic 
and cultural significance, its sensibilities and 
its place in medical diagnosis and treatment. 
Illustrated, 21s. net 


DIFE: An Introduction 
to Biology 


G. G. SIMPSON 
C. §. PITTENDRIGH 
L. H. TIFFANY 


‘Life is a remarkable achievement. Within the 
compass of a single volume the authors have 
given an up-to-date and illuminating account 
of the facts and principles of biology which 
every intelligent human being should read.’— 
JULIAN HUXLEY. Hlustrated, 50s. net 


INDIA’S CHANGING 
VILLAGES 


This intensive study of a Community Develop- 
ment Project in Uttar Pradesh, India, analyses 
the complex human factors involved” in™ the 
process of introducing modern ideas irt”a 
tradition-bound society. Illustrated, 25s. net 
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High Principles and Low Spirits 


John Venn and the Clapham Sect. By Michael 
Hennell. (Lutterworth Press, 30s.) 


Tue Clapham Sect has a better press today than 
has been the case for some time. During the 
nineteenth century it paled before the more 
colourful Oxford Movement, to which some of 
its younger members seceded. Its victory over the 
Slave Trade was forgotten, the caricatures of it 
by Thackeray and Disraeli were accepted as truth, 
its hypocrisy and narrowness were ridiculed, and 
Battersea Rise, the capacious home on Clapham 
Common that had sheltered its deliberations, was 
destroyed without protest. 

Today the Sect is in better repute. Several 
interesting books have been written about it and 
around it: Coupland’s Wilberforce, M. G. Jones’s 
Hannah More, Hayek’s edition of Henry Thorn- 
ton’s Paper Credit, Howse’s Saints in Politics; and 
Mr. N. G. Annan has conferred an unexpected 
glitter on it by relating it to Bloomsbury. There 
has, however, been no biography of the clergyman 
who occupied the pulpit during the crucial years 
of its activity. He was the Rev. John Venn, the 
son of a clergyman who already had close Clap- 
ham connections. Born in 1759 he became rector 
from 1792 until his death in 1813. Mr. Michael 
Hennell—himself in Orders—provides a bio- 
graphy of him which is detailed and accurate, and 
careful in its major judgments. 

It is unfortunately a dull book. That is inevit- 
able, for John Venn was a dull man. He did his 
duty in a Norfolk parish and afterwards at 
Clapham he preached the Evangelical faith. He 
organised the beginnings of the CMS, he alleviated 
misery both as an individual and through the 
Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor, 
he upheld family life, he was affectionate and 
inspired affection, he had a penchant for science; 
but there seems to have been no fire in him and 
no distinction. Here he was inferior to the Rev. 
Henry Venn who was his father, and to the Rev. 
Henry Venn who was his son, and to others of 
that gifted and widespread clan. His friends re- 
gretted his diffidence and inertness, and though 
Mr. Hennell credits him with an impish sense 
of humour, no examples of it are hazarded. We 
get the impression of a high-principled but low- 
spirited incumbent, who got into the right niche 
through belonging to the right family, who func- 
tioned loyally there and who might have been 
called happy but for his indifferent health. 

There is only one illustration—an early portrait. 
A few more might have brightened things up. A 
charming sketch of Clapham Rectory and its 
garden is in existence. It was made in 1812. It 
shows the scene to which so many serious friends 
and needy parishioners must have resorted to find 
sympathy and consolation appropriate to their 
needs. It has been reproduced elsewhere and might 
well have been included here. 

‘ E. M. FORSTER 


I Don’t Like.to be Old 


The Family Life of Old People. By Peter Town- 
send. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 30s.) 


Tuis deeply interesting book is the second in a 
series of reports published by the Institute of 
Community Studies. Like its predecessor, Family 
and Kinship in East London, by Michael Young 
and Peter Willmott, the present work is a model 
of intelligent sociology. Mr. Townsend is as 
thoroughly factual as could be wished, but he 
shows in addition an uncommon awareness of the 
limitations of all interviewing techniques and a 
civilised respect for human diversity. His accounts 
of individuals and groups—there is a wonderful 
pensioners’ outing to Brighton, all ostrich feathers, 





Henry 
Miller 


BIG SUR & THE ORANGES 
OF HIERONYMUS BOSCH 


JOHN COWPER POWYS writes: “I am 
thrilled to think of Heinemann pub- 
lishing this masterpiece of Henry 
Miller’s. Readers of this great all- 
inclusive book have only to read a 
few passages to get to the heart of 
Henry Miller’s message . . . our 
unequalled great Henry Miller.” 
Illustrated 30s. 


Julian 
Green 
THE TRANSGRESSOR 


“He is indeed an _ extraordinary 
writer: his literary ancestors are, like 
himself, American—Poe, Melville; 
. . - He can describe with claustro- 
phobic brilliance the agonies of sexual 
frustration against a stuffily uphol- 
stered bourgeois background. He 
does the latter in The Transgres- 
Sor...” FRANCIS WYNDHAM, Spec- 
tator, 15s. 


Kate 
O’Brien 
AS MUSIC AND 

SPLENDOUR 


An enchanting story of two vulner- 
able Irish girls in the magnificent 
but exacting world of Italian opera 
in the 1880’s. April Fiction Choice of 
the Book Society. 16s. 


The 
Leopard 
V. S. REID 


An exciting, haunting and beautiful 
novel of a strange double chase 
through the African jungle. “A 
prose-poem of startling brilliance. 
. . » Mr. Reid is such a remarkable 
writer.” PENELOPE MORTIMER, Sunday 
Times. 13s. 6d. 
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bloomers, and fish and chips—are often notable 
for skill in portrayal as well as for sympathetic 
understanding. 

As with the Young and Willmott volume, 
the material is drawn from a study of work- 
ing-class homes in Bethnal Green. Mr.. Town- 
send examines the popular contention that 
the family is a less closely knit unit than formerly, 
that old people are therefore increasingly isolated, 
and finds within his field little evidence in this 
direction. In most cases the old person is at the 
centre of a thick family network of visits and 
services, a reciprocal network, too, for while Mum 
does the shopping to save Grandma’s legs, 
Grandma will be bathing the baby or getting 
going with the iron. Such a system is gravely 
vulnerable to resettlement schemes, in that many 
old people prefer to live near, rather than with, 
their offspring, and a housing policy which mofes 
parents and children outward, while leaving 
grandparents in situ, needs urgent reconsideration. 

The real sufferers are the unmarried and child- 
less. Unable, in most cases, to find a substityte 
family in friends or neighbours, suspicious of 
pensioners’ clubs (‘they’re all clicks of decrepit 
old people’), they live from day to day in a series 
of rituals designed to ward off solitude, boredom 
and the terrible burden of uselessness. Those who 
are afraid of an isolated old age will find no con- 
solation in these pages. I heard recently that some 
old people are developing the habit of spending 
the winter months as voluntary patients in mental 
hospitals, where they can be sure of warmth and, 
I suppose, company. To increase the pension, to 
devise work—teal paid employment, not fiddlifig 
with raffia—for the infirm and housebound is little 
enough, but to do less is shameful. 

KINGSLEY AMIS 


The Reasonable Man 


The Complete Works of Montaigne. Edited and 
translated by Donald Frame. (Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 34 gns.) 

Wuat is a reasonable man? One who always 

works by reason, who keeps a stern rein on 

emotion and instinct, who never allows his judg- 
ment to be affected by anything other than facts? 

I suppose there are still people, even half-way 

through this century, who believe that such 

characters exist. ‘Why, yes,’ they will tell you with 
becoming modesty, ‘I think I may say that 
any rate in important matters—I never let 
emotions rule my reason.’ Judges, schoolmasters 
and other professional hypocrites use the formula 
more frequently than most, but none of us is 
entirely guiltless. Meanwhile Rousseau and Hume 
spin faster in their graves; to say nothing of Freud. 
And Montaigne. For he really was a reason- 
able man; a man, that is, who knew that human 
beings react first and think afterwards, and to 
prove it took a man and painted his portrait with 

a fidelity and exactitude that had never been 

achieved before and has never been since. The 

man was himself, and here again, thirty-one years 
after Mr. E. J. Trechmann’s definitive edition (and 

a pretty un-Montaignesque thirty-one years they 

have been), is a new translation of the Essays, with 

the Travel Journal and Montaigne’s letters thrown 
in. The translation is into American this time, bat 
none the worse for that if you can stand the 
occasional jar caused by the bits of rather out-of- 
date slang that Mr. Frame has sprinkled into his 
version, doubtless in furtherance of his quai 

attempt ‘to express Montaigne as I think he would 
have expressed himself had he been writing in 

English today.’ No matter; here is the man and 

here is his book, with a bibliography and notes 

and all the quotations tracked down and translated 
and for good measure a most useful indication 
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Coronation Everest 


JAMES MORRIS 


“Exciting and moving. . . . Easily the most 
readable account of the Everest enterprise so 
far published.”” suNDAY Times. Illustrated. 16/- 


The Anvil 
of Civilisation 


LEONARD COTTRELL 


SECOND IMPRESSION of this lively and attractive 
survey of the ancient civilisations of the 
Mediterranean and Western Asia. 

Illustrated. 25/- 


The Brave African 


Huntress 


AMOS TUTUOLA 


His fabulous new tale, illustrated by Ben 
Enwonwu., 18/- 





Voice of Israel 


ABBA EBAN 


Major speeches by Israel’s Ambassador to 
America and Representative at UNO. With 
a specially written postscript on Sinai and 
Suez. With maps. 21/- 


French Electoral 


Systems & Elections 
1789-1957 
PETER CAMPBELL 


“Excellent book . . . the various systems are 
described in a masterly fashion.’ TIMES LITER- 
ARY SUPPLEMENT. “Admirably learned and 
judicious.” D. W. BROGAN, GLASGOW HERALD. 

21/- 


The Sanctity of Life 
& the Criminal Law 


GLANVILLE WILLIAMS 
Dr .Williams examines closely the’ legal, 
medical and moral aspects of his subject in 
this important and timely book. He treats of 
suicide, infanticide, abortion, contraception, 
artificial insemination, sterilization and euthan- 
asia. 30/- 


The Psychic Sense 


PHOEBE D. PAYNE 
AND L. J. BENDIT 


A revised and reset edition of this well-known 
study of psychic experience. 16/- 


Rotha 





Memoirs of a Public 
Baby 


PHILIP O’CONNOR 


“As true and moving an autobiography as I 
have read for years.’’ PHILIP TOYNBEE, OBSER- 


ver. “An alarming little masterpiece.’’ JOHN 
RAYMOND, NEW STATESMAN. 18/- 
. 
After the Rain 
' JOHN BOWEN 
“A terrifying work of imagination . . . this is 


not a book to miss.” 
TATLER. 


ELIZABETH BOWEN, 
15/- 


On a Balcony 


DAVID STACTON 


“A weird, subtle and compelling novel . . . 
beautifully written.’” FRED URQUHART, TIME 
AND TIDE. About the Pharaoh Akhnaton and 
Queen Nefertiti. 16/- 


Cyril Hare 


HE SHOULD HAVE DIED 
HEREAFTER 


“Told with C.H.’s customary quiet knowing 
naturalness and legal expertise."” MAURICE 
RICHARDSON, OBSERVER. 12/6 


Run for Cover 
JOHN WELCOME 


“Lively criminal activity around St Tropez 
. .. . Great verve.”” JULIAN SYMONS, SUNDAY 
Times. ““My word, it goes at a lick.’’ CHRIS- 
TOPHER PYM, SPECTATOR. 12/6 


——_—#- 


on the Film 


Paul Rotha’s collected writings about the 
cinema—criticism, appreciations of screen per- 
sonalities and general articles about the film 
industry. Illustrated. 30/- 


Gauguin 
PIERRE COURTHION 


SECOND COLLECTION in The Faber Gallery. With 
10 large colour plates and an Introduction and 
Notes by M. Courthion. 15/- 


The Illuminated Book 


DAVID DIRINGER 


A handsome and lavishly illustrated volume 
on the history and production of the medieval 
book. With 262 pages of plates, 8 in colour 


The Antip on | 


DJUNA BARNES 


A verse play by the author of Nightwood. “A 
work of very great distinction. We shall not 
see its like again.” KATHLEEN RAINE, NEW 
STATESMAN. 18/- 






































Vespers 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


On 30 March 1282, as the bells of 
Palermo were ringing for Vespers, 
the Sicilian townsfolk, crying ‘ Death 


to the French’, rose and slaughtered 


the garrison and administration of 
their Angevin king. Here is the full 
story with its causes and consequences 


told by the author of The History of ' 


the Crusades. BOOK SOCIETY NON- 
FICTION CHOICE, 27s. 6d. net 


Cultural 
Foundations of 
Industrial 
Civilization 
JOHN U. NEF 
An account of the origins of indus- 
trialism, in which Professor Nef 
shows moral, intellectual and spiritual 
influences to have been as important 
in shaping the modern world as 


economic. institutions and natural 
resources. 205. net 


Medieval England 


M. W. BERESFORD & 
J. K. 8. ST JOSEPH 
117 remarkable aerial photographs, 
fully annotated, of towns, villages, 


and field systems, bringing to light 
the landscape of England in the 


Middle Ages. CAMBRIDGE AIR 
SURVEYS. 455. net 
The Uses of 
Argument 


STEPHEN TOULMIN 


The relevance of formal logic to our 
everyday disputes has remained un- 
clear. Professor Toulmin inquires 
why this is so, and suggests a new 


conception of the foundations of 


logic. A book for the ordinary reader 
as well as the professional philos- 
opher. 22s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


—_— 
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of which passages were in the original edition 
and which are later interpolations, so that we 
may see more clearly the development of Mon- 
taigne’s thought. The whole is done up splen- 
didly, is cheap at the price and light at the weight. 
And now, what more can one say? What else 
but that this is the book of the wisest man who 
ever lived, and that his wisdom and his warm 
sanity (how different. from the cold sanity that 
came to France 200 years later and is still widely 
regarded as superior!) were never more needed? 
The inventor of toleration would have been a 
considerable figure whenever he had lived and 
worked; but to fashion that remarkable concep- 
tion in a time which included such jolly twentieth- 
century diversions as the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew was an achievement more superhuman still. 
‘Superhuman’; what a word to apply to him! 
Never was any man more human, more personal, 
more intimately known to and loved by his 
readers. I know no man or woman living as well 
as I know Montaigne, and nobody knows me as 
well as he does. This, indeed, is the measure of his 
greatness; he knew and understood humanity not 
for an age, but for all time, because he knew him- 
self. And his devastating self-honesty (which 
extends even to his dishonesty) has enabled nearly 
a score of generations to shift their own inade- 
quacies on to his shoulders. A man who doesn’t 
feel better after reading Montaigne is either a 
fool or already a saint. ‘Live appropriately,’ he 
told us. How few of us do! How many more of 
us would do so if we read Montaigne? None; and 
he knew that too, which is why we can trust him 

still. 
BERNARD LEVIN 


NEW NOVELS 
Top People 


The Contenders. By John Wain. (Macmillan, 
13s. 6d.) 

Orders of Chivalry. By Peter Vansittart. (Bodley 
Head, 15s.) 

Strangers. By Albert Memmi. (Elek, 13s. 6d.) 

Turvey. By Earle Birney. (Abelard-Schuman, 
13s. 6d.) 

The Changeling. By Robin Jenkins. (Macdonald, 
13s. 6d.) 

In Deep. By Bernard Wolfe. (Secker and War- 
burg, 18s.) 


Arter Living in the Present, John Wain’s third 
novel, The Contenders, is a pleasant surprise; but 
it does arouse certain misgivings. If he is not 
careful he might drift, in spite of that highly 
developed critical sense of his, into the role of a 
J. B. Priestley of the Sixties. In his narrator, Joe 
Shaw, a shrewd, good-natured, unambitious fatso, 
there is already a hint of an embryonic Jolly 
Jack Wain. In the words he puts into Joe Shaw’s 
mouth, he displays no insincere reluctance to tell 
us bluntly, and repeatedly if need be, what is 
wrong with things and with people. And in his 
handling of the plot he unashamedly manipulates 
his characters and situations, against all prob- 
ability, to make his point more emphatically. 

Why talk of pleasant surprises, then? Because 
Mr. Wain is also an extremely vigorous and, at 
times, very funny writer. And his attitudes—al- 
though you wish he would sometimes take them as 
read—are intelligent and sympathetic. 

The contenders are: on the right, Ned Roper, 
heir to a pottery, a calculating smoothie who 
launches a line of contemporary china that be- 
comes the rage after the war; and, on the left, 
Robert Lamb, an artist of genuine talent who is 
rescued overnight from starvation by a show that 
the press take up. Each is driven on by ambition, 
and each measures his own success by that of the 
other. In the middle is Joe Shaw, their sixth-form 
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masterpiece about life ina 
Spanish town (which has sold 
over a million copies in Spain 
and Latin America) 


by the 1956 Nobel Prizewinner 
for Literature 


JUAN RAMON JIMENEZ 


With 83 line drawings 
by J. A. Downs 21s April 17 


PRR RRR RK 


The Tranquil Gardener 


ROBERT GATHORNE-HARDY 
sumptuously illustrated by 


JOHN NASH 


discursively treating of 
$ 
§ 
$ 


POO SESS 


three gardens with which 

a well-travelled plant collector 
has been intimately 

concerned. 4 colour plates, 

22 full-page and 6 half-page 
line drawings 25s March 27 


PRR RR RRK 


Br ann and 


the Iconoclast 
stormy life story of the tough 
exas journalist whose 
one-man local newspaper 
attained world fame 
and a circulation of 120,000 
ending with a bullet in the back 
written by 


CHARLES CARVER 


preface by BD. W. BROGAN 
ulustrated 15s May 29 


POR R RR HR RK 
The Masque of Capri 
EDWIN CERIO 


* skilfully mixing fact and 
hearsay . . a well printed 
and beautifully 
18s g 


enececee NELSON 


I  ) 


TIMES LIT. SUPP. 
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friend, whom they rightly disregard as a rival, but 
make use of as a referee and a second. 

So far, so good; in fact, very good at times, 
especially the tussle to be last in the school cross- 
country, the description of Robert’s move to Lon- 
don, and of his attitude toward taking money 
from Ned. But to stress the retaliatory nature ‘of 
their relationship, and the harmfulness of ambi- 
tion, the author begins to load the plot with 
implausibilities. Robert marries the top model of 
the day, Myra Chetwynd. But as she symbolises 
success, Ned must snatch her from him. Not only 
that but he must stage an identical wedding recep- 
tion; and just at the moment of triumph, Robert 
must appear, like Banquo’s ghost, to ruin every- 
thing. And then, just in case you have missed the 
point, Joe must get the girl whom Robert brought 
back from Italy for solace and then deserted jo 
pursue the honeymooning couple. This girl 1s 
worth ten Myra Chetwynds, the iesson is, but the 
other two are too blinded by ambition to notice 
her. Bad, all that. 

Peter Vansittart’s new novel Orders of Chivalry 
concerns a group of people involved with a mam- 
moth Festival of London: a tawdry publicity 
stunt put on in the name of patriotism by an 
independent television emperor and a_ shady 
Hungarian financier, Mark Zuckerman. And in the 
various conflicts and relationships we are meant 
to detect a parallel with chivalry. Zuckerman, for 
instance, is Violence; his wife Natalie is the Lady; 
Guy Keswick, the television star, is Frivolity. But 
without prompting from the title and the blurb 
this would be easy to miss. And even when you 
do see the pattern, it does not seem to contribute 
much in height or depth. 

Still, this is one of those allegories that are little 
the worse for the loss of their second meaning. 
You get in compensation a mass of diverting 
satirical observation of English semi-public life : 
its TV dons, newspaper barons, cultural climbers, 
people’s poets, professional characters. Here the 
writer is not disguised as some Joe Bloggs who 
can be allowed off-moments because they are in 
character. He is an impresario who must keep 
the show moving. And in the role of entertainer, 
Mr. Vansittart succeeds magnificently. 

Strangers, by Albert Memmi, on the other hand, 
is a novel of ‘unrelieved flatness, influenced, ‘I 
should imagine, by the passive style of Camus’s 
The Outsider. It serialises the problems that arise 
when a Tunisian Jew marries a Catholic girl from 
Alsace. Relentlessly and only too predictably one 
conflict after another saps his will and drains away 
all her affection. The conclusion is in character: 
not that with more courage on his part they might 
have made a go of it, but that things were bound 
to end that way. 

For the rest: Earle Birney’s Turvey is the story 
of the Canadian army’s attempt, with the latest 
psychological methods, to make a soldier out of 
exceptionally raw material. An aura of kindliness 
surrounds the book, but the joke is ponderous. 
The Stephen Leacock medal for humour, awarded 
to the book, must have come up on the supply 
waggon. The Changeling, by Robin Jenkins, is a 
mild description of the dangers of performing 
a Good Samaritan act—in this case adopting a 
child from the Glasgow slums—and then not 
carrying it through. In Deep, the latest Bernard 
Wolfe, is a fast-moving adventure story occupy- 
ing Hemingway country—the Florida Keys and 
Cuba—and written with sub-Hemingway manly 
restraint. The characters are colourful, particu- 
larly the gold-toothed bongo drummer Coolie 
(‘You wig me, man. Some funny gringo, kill with 
the mouth. You the most cat, gringo, gas me, 
sure’), but I could have done without the skin- 
diving symbolism. 

GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 





NOVELS 


FRANCIS KING 
The Man on the Rock 


‘I shall be surprised if, a few years hence, his name is not one of the biggest in English fiction . . , 
If 1958 brings us a novel better than this, it will do well.,—E.izaBsetu Bowen, Tatler. 
*. .. It is so lifelike that one begins to rest theories upon it as though it were indeed life.’— 
Huwary CorkKe, Listener. 15s. net 


TKS BX INS 
MARTHA GELLHORN 


‘. .. It is a brilliant and varied book, in which the author exercises every aspect of her considerable 
talent.’—Queen. 

me - Miss Gellhorn has a brisk narrative style, her writing is founded on the sure belief that human 
relationships are the essentials of life . . ..—Times Literary Supplement. 16s. net 


The Dark Tower 
ERNST PAWEL 


The ‘Organisation Man’ rebels.’ ‘. . . powerful, accurate, tense, novel.’—Evening Standard. 
“Main characters sharply credible. . . dialogue pithy and true.’—Sunday Times, 

‘This novel sticks in the mind as clever and forceful.’—Times. 

15s. net 
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Nansen 
LIV NANSEN H@YER 


‘His daughter has stimulatingly drawn a 
picture of one whose place is secure beside 
Scott and Shackleton among the greatest 
explorers of all time, and of one who, take him 
for all in all, was a man.’—Scotsman. 30s. net 


Capital Taxation 
in a Developing 
Economy (India) 
I. S. GULATI 


The first work of its kind to be published in 
India, this important book is of immense 
value especially in view of the provision for 
capital taxation in the budget of 1957. His 
comprehensive treatment of estate duty from 
the economist’s point of view fills a gap in 
e.coomic literature on taxation. 25s. net 





Central 
Administration in 
Britain 


W. J. M. MACKENZIE & 
J. W. GROVE 


‘The subject has become so vast that the time 
for a text-book on it has arrived, and this book 
is it—a very good one, too.’—Scotsman. 

30s. net 





Principality 
and Polity 


Aquinas and the Rise of State Theory 
in the West 


THOMAS GILBY 





Further Paradoxes 


HENRI DE LUBAC 


A book of short pensees and aphorisms typical 

of the author’s deep and penetrating thought. 

Further Paradoxes will prove an excellent 

introduction to modern French | spiritual 

thought—at its bravest and most modest. 
15s, net 


In the course of the thirteenth century St. 
Thomas Aquinas contributed a good deal, 
almost incidentally, to the building up of 
political philosophy. Without over-simplifying 
the historical complexities of the time this book 
isolates the significant movements at work, as 
they converged in St. Thomas. 30s. net 
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* Good Spring Books 





The Conscience of the Rich 
Cc. P. SNOW 


Seventh in the ‘Strangers and Bro- 
thers’ sequence of novels, and chiefly 
concerned with the Anglo-Jewish. 
aristocracy in London in the ms 

5 


The Contenders 


JOHN WAIN 
‘Mr. Wain tells this comparatively 
simple story with great skill. It 


moves fast and the set pieces are 
handled with splendid brio.’-—Times. 
13s 6d 


Young People 


WILLIAM COOPER 


‘But what a good writer Mr. Cooper 
is! What a rare feat it is to be so 
good and yet so readable as well! 
There is great pleasure ahead for 
those who have not yet read these 
sad and funny books, and I fully 
expect to enjoy the others:as much 
as I have enjoyed these two.— 
PHILIP TOYNBEE (Observer). 16s . 


The Rainbow 


has Seven Colours 
NADIA LEGRAND 


‘Miss Legrand’s first novel is sharp 
as a surgeon’s knife and written with 
astringent certainty. —Daily Mail. 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. 

2s 6d 


* 


Give Me Possession 
PAUL HORGAN 


The plot of this moving and sensitive 
novel concerns the married man 
haunted by a war experience; it goes 
further to attack the values and 
assumptions of the wealthy and 
arrogant. April17 13s 6d 


Conversations with a Witch 
JAMES WELLARD 


A great artist is killed in war. The 
story behind his death and the 
famous .“‘Twenty Pictures’ is both 
dramatic and moving. 

April10 13s 6d 


from MACMIBEAN 








English Prose 
and Scotch Professors 


On English Prose. By James Sutherland. (Toronto 
University Press. London: O.U.P., 28s.) 
Literary Criticism: A Short History. By Wil- 
liam K. Wimsatt, Jr., and Cleanth Brooks. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 55s.) 
Mr. JAMES SUTHERLAND is the Lord Northcliffe 
Professor of English Literature at University Col- 
lege, London. (Almost, as it were, the Mammon 
Professor of God.) He is also a Scotchman, a 
common failing nowadays in Professors of 
English which is tactfully ignored by the writer 
of his blurb (who also hushes up Lord N.). It is 
not a crime, of course, to be born and bred in 
Aberdeen, as Mr. Sutherland was—far from it— 
but if you are going to discourse at length on 
English prose style it is perhaps an indiscretion. 
After all, so much of our worst prose’ has been 
written, for excellent historical reasons, by North 
Britons. Mr. Sutherland demonstrates, con- 
clusively, that most of what is wrong with 
eighteenth-century Scotch prose, like Adam 
Smith’s and William Robertson’s, all the ponder- 
ous latinisms and inflated antitheses—and in due 
course he makes the same point about Carlyle’s 
style—is traceable to the country of its origin. 
These men spoke one language and were expected 
to write in another. 


Such comments inevitably direct the reader’s 
critical attention to Mr. Sutherland’s own prose. 
Can we really trust him when he weighs one 
English prose against another ?—for example, Mr. 
F. R. Leavis’s (‘agonized academic’) or John 
Addington Symonds’s (‘poetry gone bad’)? It is 
true Mr. Sutherland’s English is not in the least 
like Adam Smith’s or Carlyle’s; the trouble with 
it, as with much post-Stevenson Scotch prose, is 
that the style is too good for the matter. His book 
is over-written. And the time and energy that 
should have gone into the literary analysis have 
got diverted into the mechanics of expression. 

But, if superficial, On English Prose is often 
entertaining. The occasional jokes are good and 
new, and so are the numerous specimens of 
English prose through the ages. I particularly 
liked the extract from Laetitia-Matilda Hawkins’s 
Memoirs (1824) about her brother’s encounter 
with the irritable Mrs. Paradise (the relict, I take 
it, of Dr. Johnson’s friend): 

She then resided at one of the villages in the 
neighbourhood of London, and regretting that 
there was no stage-coach from her village, which 
would convey her to that part of London to 
which her business occasionally called her, he 
suggested that the deficiency might be supplied 
by availing herself of another conveyance, to 
take her to her place of destination, when she 
quitted the stage: Upon which, turning to him, 
with a most emphatical look and tone of voice, 
she said, ‘Lord! Sir, you might as well advise me 
to cut off my nose to improve my face.” My 
brother was astonished, and could not perceive 
any connection between the two propositions. 

Miss Hawkins comes in as an example of gen- 
teel prose; a variety Mr. Sutherland deplores even 
more than the rhetorical or poetic. His ideal prose 
is one that ‘follows the rhythm of the writer’s 
thought’: a formula which leads him to propose 
as the shining prose pinnacles of this century 
(i) D. H. Lawrence being whimsical with Lady 
Ottoline Morrell (‘It would be nice if the Lord 
sent another flood. . . . Probably I should want to 
be Noah. I am not sure’), and (ii) Virginia Woolf 
going all metaphorical over Sidney’s Arcadia 
(‘And yet it is a beautiful garden to wander in now 
and then; one stumbles over lovely broken faces, 
and here and there a flower blooms.and the night- 
ingale sings in the lilac tree’). Something has gone 
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Good Spring Books * 





Six Proust Reconstructions 


PAMELA 
HANSFORD JOHNSON 


‘They are no mere dramatisations of 
episodes from A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu, but remarkable and 
percipient projections of its charac- 


ters . . . a volume that stimulates 
endless new ideas..—Times. BOOK 
SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. 2ts 


On the Continent 
OSBERT SITWELL 


5 A record in verse. ‘This book not 
only has charm and elegance, it will 
certainly take its place as a summary 


of aspects of the fast-changing 

English national character.” — 

Observer. 12s 6d 
* 


Schubert A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY 


MAURICE J. E. BROWN 


In this outstanding book, Schubert’s 
music, as well as his life, is discussed 
in detail, to provide an all-round 
study of the composer for the 
modern reader. April17 30s 


The End of North’s Ministry 
IAN R. CHRISTIE 


This second volume in the series 
England in the Age of the American 
Revolution deals with the working of 
the eighteenth-century parliamentary 
system during the last crisis of the 
American War of Independence. 
April10 40s 


4 


i Road to Mayerling 


RICHARD BARKELEY 


Perhaps one of the most discussed 
and mysterious happenings of the 
last hundred years has been the death 
of Crown Prince Rudolph. In this 
book, Richard Barkeley, author of 
The Empress Frederick, offers. a 
solution. May 25s 


Francis Anne 


MARCHIONESS— 
OF LONDONDERRY 


Frances Anne Vane-Tempest married 
the third Lord Londonderry in 1819, 
and led a very full Court life. This 
very ably written biography uses 
hers and other letters of the period, 
including some from Disraeli, to 
bring this remarkable figure to life. 

May 30s 
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wrong, Clearly, either with the formula or with its 
application. 

Professors Wimsatt and Brooks of Yale’s English 
Department are refreshingly different. Their 
English may be a little rough-and-ready, but this 
‘short’ (755 pages) analytical survey of European 
critical theory from Aristotle to Empson is intel- 
lectually alive. It is primarily a super-textbook 
for the literary specialist. And as such nothing of 
comparable magnitude has come out of England— 
or Scotland—for many, many years. 

F. W. BATESON 


Out of Hungary 


It Is Not So Easy to Live. By Christine Arnothy. 
(Collins, 13s. 6d.) 

Child of Communism. By Ede Pfeiffer. (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 18s.) 

Doctor in Revolt. By Dr. Geza, as told to God- 
frey Lias. (Muller, 16s.) 


CHRISTINE ARNOTHY’s first book dealt with her 
experiences during the Hungarian revolt of 1956. 
The sequel tells how, as a refugee, untrained and 
singularly unfitted for grown-up life even under 
normal circumstances, with nothing but her resil- 
ient spirit in her favour, she seeks her fortune in 
Paris. She gets a flinty reception: but her despised 
employers deserve some sympathy. Impulsive, ag- 
gressively ‘intellectual’ girls are not the most con- 
genial home helps, particularly when they become 
pregnant. Her pitiful story, told for thousands like 
her, brings home what it means to be one of a de- 
spoiled, betrayed generation. The problem, for 
those of us who turned a blind eye far too long, 
is how to accept some of the responsibility for 
their tragedy without being overcome by guilt 
and identifying too closely with their feelings of 
persecution. 

Atrocity, bestiality, lies, boredom and futility 
amounting to torture—the last twenty-five years 
have taught us to disbelieve none of it: but books 
containing little else do not help their cause. 
Hounded down as a ‘class enemy,’ Ede Pfeiffer 
experienced at its worst the untruthfulness and 
crushing monotony of Communist education. ‘Dr. 
Geza’ (a pseudonym) suffered to the full the 
frustration of a medical service administered by 
ignoramuses and schemers. Both had cause to 
regard their Russian conquerors as sub-human; 
and their Communist compatriots did nothing to 
modify their detestation of the new regime. Both 
books end with the revolt, and Pfeiffer’s brief, 
glorious freedom is the more moving set against 
the sadness of his spoiled boyhood. But Geza’s 
rabble-rousing cry for revenge, for immediate 
action against the Russians, has a familiar, sinister 
ring. 

Neither attempts to set his experiences in per- 
spective, to ask himself, for instance, how much 
of the apparently staggering degeneracy of their 
country under Communism was a legacy from the 
outgoing Fascists, Pfeiffer was too young, Geza 
too biased (his guardian was Horthy’s friend), to 
recognise the bankruptcy of the pre-war regime. 
Those same peasants romanticised by Geza as 
fleeing, in 1956, from ‘the land which had fed 
them .. . for countless generations’ lived like 
half-starved animals before the war, deprived of 
all accepted human freedoms. How was it possible 
for Communism to fail them? Had ten years of 
it done nothing to improve their lot? 

In such questions as this lie the test and the true 
indictment of the system, and we must wait for 
an author with the experience and the breadth of 
mind to ask and attempt to answer them. Good 
books take time. The earliest out are not likely to 
be the best, and the best, since some of Hungary’s 
distinguished writers are among the refugees, 
should be worth waiting for. JEAN HOWARD 
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just out and in demand 


‘ The kind of novel I like—a great big 
satirical survey of contemporary life 
ostensibly about a pageant of London 
organised by certain powerful rich 
members of the Establishment.’ 
ANGUS WILSON (The Observer) 

The Bodley Head . 15s. 


Joseph Whitehill’s stories of sea and land, 
of humour and terror have won for him 
(at the age of 29) the ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
* FIRST” AWARD, two ELLERY QUEEN 
AWARDS and an O. HENRY AWARD. A fine 
fistful of awards—but his stories are 
really superb. The Bodley Head 15s, 


The second of Henry Treece’s 

novels reconstructing Celtic Britain. 

‘A remarkable feat of sustained and 
excited imagination’ The Observer. 
The fourth voiume completing the saga 
will be published in June under the 
title Red Queen, White Queen. 

The Bodley Head 13s. 6d. 








coming April 10 


Andre Maurois 


his first novel for ten years 
SEPTEMBER ROSES 


A piquant love story of an elderly writer’s affair 
with a young actress. The Bodley Head 12s. 6d. 





VOYAGE TO CYTHERA 


The author of that highly praised first 
novel The Summer-House has written 
a comedy of the disenchantment of a 
young woman with her marriage 
and her affair with a young painter. 
The Bodley Head April 10 13s. 6d. 





Herbert 


Steinhouse 
TEN YEARS AFTER 


A very long and very exciting novel, by a 
talented young Canadian, set against the 
tormented background of France and 
Algeria at the present day. His scalding 
insight brings home the whole problem. 
The Bodley Head April 24 18s. 





The Silent 
Victory 


is a remarkable account, based on captured 
German papers, of how the Royal Navy 
won the Battle of Britain. It is by 


DUNCAN GRINNELL-MILNE 


himself an ex-R.A.F. Officer 
The Bodley Head April 24 21s. 


2 to start a rumpus 


Shakespeare 
& His Betters 


A lively, engagingly controversial 
examination of all the claimants to 
Shakespearean authorship by 


R. C. CHURCHILL 


blessed by 1vOR BROWN in an erudite 
introduction. 


Max Reinhardt April 24 2ls. 
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Advocate 
for the Dead 


ALEX WEISSBERG. The author of 
Conspiracy of Silence tells the story of Joel 
Brand, the man to whom the Nazis 
offered a million lives and who claims that 
the Allies threw those lives away. A book 
of great importance. (April 18) 15s 


Assault on Olympus 


W. H. LEWIS. The life of Antoine, 
1st Duc de Gramont. ‘ The reader will 
enjoy himself.’ The Times Literary Sup. 18s 


Onionhead 


WELDON HILL. 
innocent and very funny.’ Glasgow Herald. 
‘A very good account of American service 
life.’ News Chronicle. 158 


The Old Country 


SHOLOM ALEICHEM. ‘Some of these 
stories are tragic, some are quaint, some 
are comic—but all are quite beautifully 
told.’ Yorkshire Evening Press. 18s 


* Compassionate, 


Flash and Filigree 


TERRY SOUTHERN. ‘A dazzling per- 
formance’ (Henry Green) by a new 
novelist of outstanding talent and humour. 


(March 28) 12s 6d 


The God Boy 
IAN CROSS. A novel of tragedy seen by 


a child: without sentiment, strong, sure 
and alive. (March 28) 12s 6d 


The Suffrage 


of Elvira 
V. S. NAIPAUL. Election time in Trin- 
idad. A witty novel by the author of The 


Mystic Masseur, whose sense of the absurd 
is exquisite. (April 18) 15s 


The House 
of the Angel 


BEATRIZ GUIDO. A distinguished 
Latin American novelist explores the con- 


flict between imagination and reality in a 
young girl’s life. (April 18) #2s 6d 
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Parliament’s Daughter 


Br DD; W. 


whose faults and follies, virtues and intelli- 
gence greatly affect our lives and may even affect 
the whole future of human life on the once 
tight little island. Yet we know little and care less 
about it. That fine upstanding body of men, the 
Washington correspondents of our palladia of 
freedom, prefer, naturally enough, the Presiden- 
tial-presence chamber, or even the auditorium at 
Foggy Bottom where Mr. Dulles brinks, to the 
orotudinous halls of the Capitol. But you can’t 
acquire the peculiar feel or odour of ‘the Hill’ 
except by hanging around the great conglomera- 
tion of public edifices that are needed by the legis- 
lature of the United States. For, as Professor 
Young notes with admirable acuteness in this most 
admirable book,* the dissipation of senators, con- 
gressmen, research assistants and secretaries over 
the Capitol, the vast ‘office buildings’ and even 
the Library of Congress is the antithesis of the 
compact and uncomfortable Palace of West- 
minster. It is a kind of Congressional concession, 
a Forbidden City out there in the sticks, outwith 
the sacred North-West district. On that slight 
incline, the Capitol hill, assemble many able, 
energetic good citizens of the United States and 
of the world. There also assemble demagogues, 
crooks, xenophobic fanatics, an occasional play- 
boy, an occasional madman. Offhand, but not 
flippantly, I should say that the average of the 
ability in the two American Houses is higher 
than at Westminster. The Representative, and 
still more the Senator, is less likely to be a mere 
piece of voting machinery with as much charac- 
ter and capacity as a plug stuffed into a switch- 
board than in the Mother of Parliaments. But 
—and this is the first important ‘but’—there are 
more first-rate politicians in Parliament than in 
Congress, and what we find it difficult to under- 
stand (what Congressmen often find it difficult 
to understand, too) is that this is known and the 
claims of Congress consequently discounted by 
the American public. The American voter expects 
less, of his representatives than we used to expect 
of ours because he has one extra-congressional 
representative, the President, and because there 
are a great many public figures out of Congress 
whose words are as weighty as those of any mem- 
ber of Congress. They have not been elected— 
at least not elected to Congress—and this, in the 
eyes of Congressmen, is as damning as not 
‘having met a payroll’ is, or was, in the eyes of 
good Eisenhower Republicans. 

It is, perhaps, a fault in this admirably lucid 
exposition of how the American legislative 
system works that Professor Young does not lay 
sufficient stress, for English readers, on the 
‘locality rule.’ This is a gloss on the Constitution 
which, in all but a few instances, has succeeded 
in debarring election to Congress to non-residents 
of the districts concerned. Thus, a Representative 
is simply the successful politician of the dominant 
party in that district who has secured the nomina- 
tion against a limited field of competitors. There 
are no carpet-baggers—that is, no careers like 
those of Gladstone, Churchill, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Ernie Bevin are possible, It is for this 
reason that it is vain to talk of the Speaker of the 
House as the second elective officer of the 
American people. He isn’t the choice of anything 
like the American people. His first indispensable, 


% ae Congress of the United States is a body 


but not sole, qualification is that he has managed « 
to keep on getting elected for the same district _ 
* THe AMERICAN ConGress. By Roland Young. & 





(Hamish Hamilton, 36s.) 


BROGAN 


over a long period of time. If at any time he loses, 
he goes down to the bottom as at ludo. As long 
as this is so, Congress will not get all the respect 
rit deserves. Professor Young knows the facts, but, 
as a bred-in-the-bone American, he doesn’t feel 
them as an Englishman or a Canadian does (the 
career of Mackenzie King would have been im- 
possible in the United States). 

If there is some constitutional and even 
‘democratic’ flavour of justification for the 
‘locality rule,’ there is none for the ‘seniority rule’ 


*avhich gives nominal and often real authority to 


men.who have managed to stay elected, which 
means, as a rule, men from the Bournemouths 
and Seahams of the Union, the districts least 
affected by the winds of doctrine or the mere 
movement of the exterior world. Professor Young 
sees the drawbacks to this system. He notes the 
negative influence of the aged Carter Glass, al- 
though he gives no countenance to the Pravda 
theory that Senator Glass continued to exercise 
this influence long after he was physically dead. 
But, again, I think he underestimates the effect 
on the public which sees power in senile or in- 
competent hands. A death, by moving a com- 
mittee member up, may change the tone of the 
committee and the policy of ‘Congress.’ Com- 


saittee chairmanship permitted that highly dis- 


agreeable and, in many ways, ignoble man, the 
elder Lodge, to work his knavish tricks; and 
accounted for the prominence if not the power 
of that bag of wind, Senator Borah. It gave power 
into the highly unfit hands of Pat McCarran, 
and during the late Great War put at the heads 
of the Navy and Military Affairs Committees 





The Complete 
Works of Montaigne 


Translated and edited by D. M. FRAME 


“Astonishing readability on every page; to 
begin one of the essays in this version is to 
be carried forward impetuously to the end 
. A fine translation, and it comes at the 
right moment.”"—H. G. WHITEMAN (Listener). 
“Has a kick as modern as a motor bike .. . 
A delight to read and astringent to remem- 
ber.”"—KENNETH YOUNG (Daily Telegraph). 
1,120 pages, 34 gns. 


The World Unveiled 


Exploration from Columbus to Livingstone 
PAUL HERRMANN 


“Each separate part would make an en- 
grossing book in itself . . . a treasure house, 
and I strongly recommend readers to buy 
it.""—LORD BIRKENHEAD (Daily Telegraph). 

Illus. 42s. 


The Quick Years 
JEAN ARISS 


“Infinitely joyous . . . Joseph is one of the 
most sefreshing creations in recent fiction.” 
—JOHN DAVENPORT (Observer). “A notable 
first novel.”’-—Scotsman. 2nd imp. 15s. 


Publication April 24th: 
JOHN GUNTHER’s 
Inside Russia Today 


The timeliest and most important of the 
mops “Inside”’ books. 25s. 


HAMISH HAMILTON—— 
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of the Senate Senators Walsh and Reynolds. I 
can remember discussing with an able and power- 
ful Senator the alleged crime of the White House 
in keeping the Senate away from any real control 
over the conduct of the war. I silenced the 
Senator by asking how the President or the 
country could take seriously a body that kept 
Walsh (David not Thomas) and Reynolds in 
positions of such high formal power. The only 
senatorial reputation made during the war was 
that of Mr. Truman, who was at the head of a 
special committee with no seniority nonsense 
about it. And one last consequence. It is a rule, 
if not a law, of American politics that senators 
make poor candidates for the Presidential 
nomination. I am convinced that one good reason 
is just the club spirit of the Senate celebrated by 
Mr. White in his admirable but uncritical werk 
The Citadel. Senators shine in a special kind of 
game like jai alai; the American people want all- 
rounders, so they choose generals and State 
governors. 

A failure to stress these two weaknesses seems 
to me the only fault in a most valuable and 
original book. Original, for Professor Young does 
what has seldom if ever been done before. He 
contemplates the legislative process based on 
representation as a system; he ponders what is 
involved, what problems have to be solved, what 
limitations the nature of political man as well 
as of the American Constitution impose. It is this 
philosophic approach that makes his book so 
valuable for us. It can hardly be ignored by any 
reader of the Spectator who has digested Taper 
and Mr. Christopher Hollis that something is 
wrong with Parliament. With us servility is the 
sin, lavishly rewarded. Only now—and perhaps 
only for a moment—is the voter resisting the 
idea that any stuffed shirt with a Conservative 
label on it, any horny hand with a TUC tattoo, 
is good enough for Parliament. 


The Unforgiven 


Alan Le May, author of ‘ The Searchers’ 


In a class by itself in its breathless excitement 
and powerful authenticity. 


‘Achieves a peak of excitement rare in 
modern fiction.’ NEW YORK TIMES ; 


If you have never read a ‘Western’ before you 
should read this novel of the Indian Wars. 


The Edge 
of Darkness 


Mary Ellen Chase 


A moving, vital and humorous story of life in 
a New England fishing village by the author 
of Mary Peters. 


‘Vividly presented ... passages of sheer beauty.’ 


BELFAST TELEGRAPH 13s 6d 


Crime Club 


JAMES KNOWLAND: DECEASED 
Harry Carmichael 


A changed will and a sudden death lead to 
some very unexpected conclusions. 


‘A master of suspense ...’ 


MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS 10s. 6d 


COLLINS SS= 
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Consider how little we know, even now, about 


the genesis and consequences of Suez; how little 


we know of what has been learned, if anything. 
Congress would not for a moment have put up 
with this shuffling-off of grave issues that seems 
to be our modern system, and there are scores 
of MPs, on. both sides, who would never have 
got to first base in the race for a Congressional 
nomination or if, by a fluke, they had made it 
could have stayed in for more than a term. No, 
as a wit (myself) once put it: ‘In the grand inquest 
of the Nation, Parliament is the corpse.’ Con- 
gress may stink, but it is body odour, not putre- 
faction. Of course, there is a lot wrong with 
Congress; there is a lot wrong with me. But I 
agree with an old friend of mine who, after dis- 
tinguished service in Congress became a dis- 
tinguished Federal judge, and once told a super- 
cilious group of eggheads and. payroll-meeters 
that the American people got a lot better Con- 
gressmen than they deserve. I think he was right. 
Whether they get as good Congressmen as they 
need will be clearer when the White House is 
in occupancy again. 


MORE NOVELS 
Africa All Over 


The Brave African Huntress. By Amos Tutuola. 
(Faber, 18s.) 

Second-Class Taxi. By Sylvester Stein. (Faber, 
15s.) 

Rain Doctor. By Peter Wingate. (Heinemann, 
15s.) 

Into Strange Country. By Carol Christian. (Allen 
and Unwin, 15s.) 

ALL these novels are about Africa, South and 

West. The one I put first is by an African, and the 

second, by a white South African, is from the 

African point of view. This placing is not because 

of racial or political feelings, it is because they 

seem so fresh; it is not easy for novels about white 

men in black country to seem fresh. The African 

writer Amos Tutuola made his name with his first 

novel, The Palm Wine Drinkard. This new one, 

The Brave African Huntress, uses the English 


language in the same exciting incorrect way, | 


making bright pictures. It is the story of an 
African girl hunter who is her father’s remaining 
darling because her four brothers have been 
snatched away to the mysterious Jungle of the 
Pigmies. The girl goes after them, having devoted 
herself since the age of eight to a hunter’s. full 
training. Armed with magic and with a gun which 
often fails her and with some poison clubs she 
steals from the dead body of her first great victim, 
she has many adventures and does at last bring 
back her brothers. The book has the fixed fairy- 
story pattern of Europe and all the world, even 
the King with Asses’ Ears, his secret betrayed by 
the Reeds, is here in a version; the African ‘say- 
ings,’ or poems, have world-echoes, too, e.g., ‘The 
rain does not know the honorable person apart.’ 
The writing must be quoted, it is so practical and 
weird, -e.g., ‘Each of his fingers was as big as a 
big plantain and it was. permanently slightly 
curved, and this: ‘I am a wonderful bad creature 
. cruel and so brave that I am eating with 
witches . . . I am a bad semi-bird.’ That ‘semi’ 
and ‘perinanently’ are wonderfully good and odd. 
Second-Class Taxi, by Sylvester Stein, has for its 
hero a young black creature called Staffnurse 
Phofolo who is living riskily on his simple wits, 
chased by the racial laws and disadvantages of 
South Africa. It is obviously the author’s inten- 
tion to pitch things light and use sarcasm to point 
the moral, in the way that Hans Andersen did 
(and with the same hazard of being at times tire- 
some, for sarcasm, the schoolmaster’s weapon, 
easily goes flat). All the same, the book gives a 














A Documentary Entertainment 


At Doctor Mac’s 
by Peter Quince 


This novel of ‘Beckmeadow Sanatorium’, with 
its rich collection of bizarre patients and staff, 
is told with vivid realism and humour by the 
author of Left-Handed Doctor, who was 
medical director of such an establishment for 
more than twenty years. P 15s. 


A symposium on Music of all times 


Music and 


Western Man 
Edited by Peter Garvie 


Originating as a series of broadcasts prepared 
by a committee of experts for the Canadian 
Broadcasting "Corporation, this. 352-page sym- 
posium provides the ordinary music lover with 
an over-all picture of musical culture from~ 
ancient Greece to the present day. Its author- 
ity is guaranteed by the names of its distin- 
guished contributors, including Willi Apel, 
Paul Lang, Gustave Reese, Alec Robertson, 
Denis Stevens, Egon Wellesz, J. A. Westrup. 
The Appendices give recommended books and 
further gramophone recordings for study in 
connection with each chapter. 255. 


FOR YOUNG READERS 


The Big Loop 
Claire Huchet Bishop 


French national enthusiasm for cycle racing 
is the theme of this realistic tale of four 
determined and ambitious boys. Illustrated 
by Carles Fontseré. 12s. 6d. 


Flying O’Flynn 
Rosemary Graham 
Mrs O’Flynn tells with gaiety and wit the 
story of her adventures with the flying wash- 


ing basket at the court of the King of Mollero. 
Illustrated by Catriona Macdonald. 11s. 6d. 


Legends from the 


Outback 
Phyllis M. Power 


Authentic aboriginal legends retold for young 
readers, with 47 charming animal drawings 
and coloured frontispiece by the Australian 
artist Ida Outhwaite. 11s. 6d. 
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FIRST TEN YEARS 
ISRAEL 
BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 
Walter Eytan 


By the Director-General and founder of 
Israel’s Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
Illustrated 21s. April 





THE 
SWEET AND TWENTIES 
Beverley Nichols 


A brilliant, sparkling and provocative 
evocation of the ‘Boy Friend’ decade. 


Illustrated 21s. May 





CAUSES OF CRIME 
Lord Pakenham 


A penetrating investigation of the roots of 
crime in Britain today. 


21s. May 





AFRICAN SWITCHBACK 
Nicholas Mosley 


A lively and dramatic account of an 
adventurous journey through West Africa. 


Illustrated 21s. May 


SHOTS HEARD AROUND 
THE WORLD 


Ellis Briggs 





Hilarious chronicle of U.S. Ambassador's 
extra-curricular shooting trips. 


Illustrated 21s. May 





FICTION 


LOVE AMONG THE 
CANNIBALS 
Wright Morris 
A riotous novel of Hollywood by the author 
of prize-winning The Field of Vision. 
15s. April 
TWO PLAYS AND A 
PREFACE 
Nigel Dennis 


Cards of Identity and the controversial The 
Making of Moo. 





18s. June 


NADA 


Carmen Laforet 





Spain’s leading contemporary writer 4® 
published in English for the first time. 


15s. May 
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clear picture of our own times in South Africa, 
coming up to the Sophiatown riots, and under- 
neath is deeply felt and furious. 

Now for the White View. In Rain Doctor, a 
first novel by Peter Wingate, the hero is a young 
English doctor newly come to West African ter- 
ritory who has to fight witchcraft and fear and 
ignorance. He learns his way and is helped by 
Whites and Blacks and he enjoys himself. The 
medical detail is fascinating, especially the 
Cesarian section performed in an African hut 
with a local anesthetic. It is an excellent story, 
though perhaps the nurses let it down a little; this 
author is best with men. Into Strange Country, 
by Carol Christian, is about white women marry- 
ing black husbands and is told in the first person 
by a white headmistress who sounds rather solemn 
and is called Ellen Petty. She is in love with Paul, 
a Nigerian barrister who becomes bitter when she 
will not marry him. Sadly she watches Paul’s 
brother’s marriage to an English ‘office girl’ go 
to ruin and gladly at last she makes it up with 
Paul. The politics and hurt feelings are good, and 
if only Ellen seemed the sort of person anyone 
at all could fall in love with, the book would be 
good too. STEVIE SMITH 


BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
Big Sur and Elsewhere 


Henry MILier’s Big Sur and the Oranges of 
Hieronymus Bosch (Heinemann, 30s.), ostensibly 
describing his life in a Californian Paradise, is pre- 
ceded by the chaste announcement that ‘deletions 
from the original text have been imposed in con- 
formation to the law. . . .* There remain miles 
of talk in which he describes his ‘Millennium,’ his 
children, neighbours, visitors and, in vast energetic 
digressions, his frantic convictions and remini- 
scences. The sudden expression on a child’s face 
will send him back sixty years. His book, a teem- 
ing chunk of life, is packed with mountebanks and 
saints, profundity and rant, astrological wisdom, 
holy-fool philosophy, buffoonery and rhapsody. 
Paddling nuns resemble ‘old demented haddocks 
trained to stand upright.’ His descriptions range 
from that of a bogus Indian which would fit into a 
high-class revue to a full-scale set-piece about 
the formidable, ego-sucking Conrad Moricand, 
almost a match for Miller himself, ‘incapable of 
understanding why he of all men should be singled 
out for punishment,’ a classic situation simultan- 
eously comic and tragic. Bombarding the pom- 
pous world of committees, generals, time-servers 
and the shoddy-respectable, pillaging scores of 
old notebooks, Miller, with his obsession with 
human beings, can vitalise the meanest sponger. 
Despite its sprawl, his book is a live kick at 
commonplace ‘reality,’ a literal labour of love. 
“We strangely lack any assessment of the 1902 
Education Act which did more than any other to 
change the lives of ordinary people.’ H. M. Bur- 
ton’s There Was a Young Man (Bles, 15s.) attempts 
to remedy this, recounting his own progress 
through State education te the worlds of teaching 
and journalism. With blessed simplicity he re- 
creates the schools, back streets and humble 
households of fifty years ago in an atmosphere 
that mingles the middle H. G. Wells with Talbot 
Baines Read. His early, more personal chapters 


are the best. Later, he falls into more platitudinous , 


discussions of education and the class-structure, 
‘Undergraduates are callow. . . .’ A tolerant man, 
he rightly deplores those ‘who had mistaken a 
faint pulse-beat in their power-complexes for an 
urge to serve the community.’ 


Tolerance alone links this world with that of — 


Humphrey Pakington’s Bid Time Return (Chatto 
and Windus, 21s.). Not for young Mr. Burton the 









cricket in the orchard, the reference to Horace 
Walpole, the dinner with the C-in-C, the cosy 
anecdotes of bishops. These genial recollections 
of a popular novelist and naval officer in two 
world wars suggest no inner compulsion whatso- 
ever: they will please his admirers but surely not 
add to them. The prose is effortless, all too much 
so. The blurb mentions Mr. Pakington’s ‘keen 
sense of comedy and a warm affection for the 
delights and denizens of the English countryside.’ 
‘Denizens’ somehow seems appropriate! 

Tolerance would have served Miss Bennett 
(Louie Bennett, by R. M. Fox: Talbot Press, 
Ts. 6d.) less well. Rejecting a life of leisure for 
militant social service she founded, against odds, 
the first Irish Women’s Union, and Irish readers 
in particular will applaud this tribute to a remark- 
able fighter. Another unusual woman is presented 
in E. M. Almedingen’s Life of Many Colours 
(Hutchinson, 21s.), a biography of her grand- 
mother, Ellen Southee. Miss Southee’s fortunes 
took her to Russia, France and Germany with an 
assortment of eccentricities, confusions, disasters, 
none of which overwhelmed her indomitable 
zestfulness. Her granddaughter pleasantly evokes 
that lost atmosphere of vast estates, bombed 
Emperors and servant-friends talking their affec- 
tionate blank-verse. 

The French Prisoner, by Louis Garneray 
(Merlin Press, 18s.) is a newly translated 
autobiographical account of the British hulks 
during the Napoleonic Wars. The record is shock- 
ing but not dispiriting. Men not only hated, went 
mad, became demoralised by squalor, cruelty, 
incessant gambling, but studied crafts, painted, 
acquired literacy. The very survival of the 
author’s elemental gusto distinguishes between 
eighteenth-century brutality and twentieth-century 
evil, between a lively narrative and a pathological 
file. PETER VANSITTART 


* JUST OUT *& 


A HISTORY 
OF 


ROME 


prepared by MOSES HADAS 


Here is a most exciting and scholarly 
book. It presents a living history of 
Rome, from the legendary beginnings 
to the time of Justinian, as seen through 
the eyes of contemporary historians—in 
Many cases, eyewitnesses to the events 
they record—with linking passages by 
Professor Hadas, the editor and trans- 
lator. THE SPHERE: ‘his judicious selec- 
tions, grave and gay, present a wonder- 
fully comprehensive view.’ 

Illustrated, 18s. net. 








THE DIARY OF 


SAMUEL 
PEPYS 


Whether or not you are following the 
B.B.C. Television serial, Pepys’s Diary 
makes wonderful reading and an excellent 
bedside book. By far the most complete 
edition is Wheatley’s, in three volumes, 
on thin paper. 3,336 pages. 84s. net. The 

abridgment is Everybody’s Pepys, 
with 60 illustrations by Ernest H. Shepard, 
on thick or thin paper. 15s. net. 
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Other Places Besides Spain 


SPAIN has been forgotten, thanks in part to 
Franco’s retiring disposition. Now it’s coming into 
its own as a subject for research and reflection 
and, for that matter, as an American military base. 
The first book, The Yoke and the Arrows, by 
Herbert L. Matthews (Heinemann, 18s.), is a 
report on Spain and the Spanish Civil War 
by a distinguished New York Times journalist, 
Mr. Matthews sees the war as muy espanol, 
though its deeply Spanish character has been 
obscured by the eagerness of foreigners to 
read into it the terms of the emerging conflict 
between Fascism and the European Left. In his 
view, therefore, Franco is not-strictly Fascist and 
the loyalists were scarcely Communist at all. His 
approach is everywhere fair and factual even if, 
despite the Spanishness of it all, he himself retains 
strong emotional ties with the Republican cause, 
and with his ultimate idea of the Spaniards—men 
of improbable nobility, a risorgimento in every 
breast. Perhaps because of this the book seems 
a little tired and sentimental. The writer also feels 
that the Civil War has still to end and that sooner 
or later, left to themselves, the Spaniards will 
suddenly pull themselves together and effect the 
due reforms. He ends his helpful study with a wry 
look at Franco’s acceptance into the Western 
Alliance. One of the interesting things about it is 
the immense tact it exercises on the subject of 
Communism. “Dr. Juan Negrin,’ he earnestly says, 
‘was no more Communist than you or I!’ A sen- 
tence like ‘there are some of us who consider 
Fascism as bad as Communism,’ must surely con- 
tain some saving grain of irony. 

Travel books have become a monstrous form, 
boxes of vanity, carelessness and condescension. 
Cocteau’s (My Journey Round the World, Peter 
Owen, 18s.) is the autobiographical travel book at 





MY-UNCLE’S 
DREAM 
by Fyodor Dostoyevsky 


Three stories : The Gambler, Most Unfortu- 
nate, and My Uncle’s Dream. New translations 
by Ivy Litvinova. 

Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THEY ALL PLAYED 
RAGTIME 
by Rudi Blesh and Harriet Janis 
The true story of an American music and of 
the men who made it what it was. Rudi 
Blesh if the author of Shining Trumpets, the 
classic history of Jazz, and Harriet Janis is a « 
well known writer on modern art. 
Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 


DELIGHTFUL 
FOOD 
by Marjorie Salter 
& Adrianne Allen Whitney 


With a foreword by Noel Coward 
And decorations by Oliver Messel 


“The cookery book of the year.” suNDAY 
EXPRESS. 
Medium 8vo. 258. net. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON 
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its purest: the traveller is everything, the places 
fairly bow down before him. Just before the war 
he and a friend set out to emulate the Phileas 
Fogg and Passepartout of Jules Verne and do the 
world in eighty days. His global way seems to have 
been paid by Paris-Soir and the book looks like 
the articles he filed en route. Off he goes like any 


’ sputnik, keeping a special eye out for what might 


be called the opium and geisha aspects of the 
various ports of call. The secretive Sphinx meets 
his match in the portentous Cocteau. He and 
Charlie Chaplin discover a blood affinity on the 
high China seas and he leaves the East saying that 
‘intense virtue is rife’; ‘Europe is intense only in 
its vice and its crime.’ The book has these 
moments of rough insight, but Cocteau remains 
by far his own favourite foreign country. His 
adventures, too, are conducted in singularly poor 
impressionistic prose, few verbs and fewer 
vertebre. 

Professor Hugo Bernatzik’s book (The Spirits of 
the Yellow Leaves, Robert Hale, 21s.) is the record 
of journeys made in and around Indio-China, also 
just before the war, in search of certain primitive 
groups. In particular the Moken, ancient nomadic 
fishermen, and the Spirits of the Yellow Leaves, 
whom he claims as a dying people of classically 
limited experience, specimens of a pre-Neolithic 
Mongoloid race, and whom we are shown as 
anxious, beautiful faces peering through the 
jungle. It all makes a pretty colourless story, how- 
ever. The anthropological material seems largely 
to have been reserved for the arcana of scholar- 
ship, though the one scholarly monograph which 
he does introduce gives him easily his best pages. 
Isn't it somehow old-fashioned to make exclusions 
of this kind? But, then, the author would seem to 
have belonged to a now obsolete race himself— 
the white sahib as ethnologist, with gun, sunhat, 
inquiring camera and buxom wife, a bit con- 
descending really and none too well pleased with 
many of the natives. He asks one man what the 
father does if the son refuses to fetch wood, and 
is disturbed to hear that ‘the father fetches it 
himself.’ 

KARL MILLER 


Rather Than Ahab 


On the Continent, By Osbert Sitwell. (Macmillan, 
12s. 6d.) 

Monologue of a Deaf Man. By David Wright. 
(André Deutsch. 12s. 6d.) 

The Talking Skull. By James Reeves. (Heine- 
mann, 12s. 6d.) 


Portralts in urbane free verse—one might almost 
call them vignettes—of the English colony in an 
Italian Art City before the First World War. The 
sort of thing which serious-minded verse reviewers 
nowadays dismiss with a few words of obloquy? 
One can hold the Geiger-counter of formula to the 
blurb and listen to it chattering away its warn- 
ings: Cosmopolitan! Upper-class! Effete! But 
that would be unfair. A book like this must be 
read on its own terms, without the comparisons 
it does not invite with John Donne and Thom 
Gunn. If it is reviewed with a couple of other 
books of straight verse, that is just an accident 
of categorisation, like the railway ruling which 
allegedly lays down that a tortoise is an insect. 

A touch of humane malice points most of these 
portraits. But some—‘Leonora Starmore,’ for 
instance—are entirely admiring, and yet success- 
ful, a remarkable feat. Right out on the extreme 
edge of what could possibly be defined as verse 
at all? Yes, I suppose so. The rhythms and the 
pauses, on the whole, are simply those imposed 
by the conversational or dramatic framework. 
But all except the most analytic of purists might 
let themselves go along with Sir Osbert on this 
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THE STARS 
GROW PALE 


A boy is marked out from his fellows in 2 
small country town. He is gradually going 
blind. In this autobiographical novel Kart 
Bjarnhof, one of Scandinavia’s outstand- 
ing literary figures, creates the whole picture 
of his childhood. His took is often pathetic, 
as often comic and really meriting the adjec- 
tive ‘brilliant’. 

Recommended by the Book Society, 16s 


JEAN ANOUILA'S recent sucess 


Dinner with the Family drew praise from 
the critics and is currently drawing big aud- 
iences in the West End. It is both excellent 
theatre and good reading. 

Translated by Edward Owen Marsh, 10s 6d 


FELIX COUNT VON LUCKNER 





Out of an Old Sea Chest distils the 
essence of seventy years of adventure on 
sea and land. Count Luckner recalls such 
memories as sitting, when a child, on Queen 
Victoria’s lap, and his rescue in 1945 of 
Illustrated, 22s 6d 


Halle from destruction. 






new novel 
The Guide 


‘Brilliant’ said Reynolds News of R. K. 
Narayan’s novel. 

‘To me it’s entirely delightful, warm and 
witty, and sad and funny, all at the same 
time, with ancient and modern India cease- 
lessly interweaving as they do.’ 

Margaret Lane, The Critics, BBC. 15s 


» Verb. sap. 


Visitors to Rome this Easter have an admir- 
ablecompanion, H.V.Morton’s A Traveller 
-in Rome—‘the best modern book on Rome” 
(Evening Standard) 25s 
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FRANK 
MORAES 





Author of 
NEHRU 
and MAO’S CHINA 


now presents an 
extraordinary 


STUDY OF ASIA AND 
THE WEST 


Yonder 
One World 


A brilliant analysis of the inherent 
conflicts between East and West—with 
incisive appraisals of key countries and 
their political leaders by one of India’s 
foremost public figures. 

Cloth 21s. Paper 10s. 6d. 


The New India 


Progress Through Democracy 
Presented in a lucid fashion by the 
Planning Commission of the Govern- 
ment of India, an appraisal of the Second 
Five-Year Plan for the country’s econ- 
omic and social development. 
Many photographs. 

Cloth 35s. Paper 17s. 6d. 


The International 


Economy 


ELLSWORTH 


Revised edition. An outstanding guide to 

the complex problems of world economy 

—incorporating newest developments. 
Coming Soon. 47s. 


Sociological Theory 


COSER and ROSENBERG 


A book of readings. Concise survey, 
with generous excerpts from the major 
contributions of past and present -soci- 
ologists. 45s. 6d. 


The Course of 


Russian History 
WREN 


Enlightening. account of the social, 
economic and political forces shaping 
Russian history to the present time. 

‘ 51 


MACMILLAN 
New YorK 


10 South Audley Street . ..LsHdon W'1 
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-point. The mere breaking-up of the material in 


this fashion unproses it, at least, both in sound 
and in print. 

Mr. Wright also has his Italy. There is likely 
to be almost equal resistance nowadays to any 
poem called ‘Postcard from Venice, to Stephen 
Spender’ (in this case, as it happens, rightly so— 
travelogue ecstasies: “‘Lagooned, eternal as an 
hour,/We saw that lily where she lay,’ perfunc- 
torily framed in an imitation of constructed 
thought). But this is only to say that he has lapses. 
The failure of most neo-romantics is due to 
having no external Archimedean fulcrum for their 
lever. Thus we get what American critics now call 
‘involvement, a criterion which judges poetry 
simply by the extent of its subjectivity. In practice 
this usually amounts to saying that only the poem 
fairly weltering in images of blood is interested in 
passion—as one might say that Fedallah rather 
than Ahab was the one really involved with 
whales. However involved a poet is he must also 
be detached. With all his romanticism David 
Wright does not fail us on this point, but casts a 
fairly cold-or fairly humorous eye on the material 
of himself as is right and proper. Clarity and 
intellect are always around, engaged in a more 
or less equal catch-as-catch-can with the raw 
material. They do not usually contrive to give real 
form and solidity to the poem as a whole, though 
some appearance of that is at times achieved. I 
take it that for the highest sort of poem such a 
unity is necessary. Still, that leaves us with the 
possibility that Mr. Wright’s poetry may be good 
of its sort. And so it is. It has rhythm and rhetoric, 
and these can compensate for a lot. And (in spite 
of not having quite rid himself of an imagery- 
fiddling habit picked up fifteen years ago) he can 
write quite admirable long poems. 

Mr. Reeves (like Robert Graves, whom he so 
much resembles) is a poet who pursues his own 
objects with a single eye. These verses, with cool 
passion or eccentric humour, almost always arouse 
respect, and often admiration. He does not seem 
to live in quite the same world as the rest of us. 
This is not a point against him, and yet it makes 
communication a bit difficult. It is a little as if 
one were trying to calculate the true angle of a 
stick seen refracted through fathoms of clear, 
cold water. Of Mr. Reeves’s various tones per- 
haps the romantic grand manner, in which it is 
so difficult to be neither trite nor overblown, 
connects most unequivocally. For instance, the 
following, on Clare: 

I ask the savage moon, was ever worse 
Thrown by brute fate on undefended head? 
You who have searched the pathless polar sky, 
Whose blue fire burns the cities of the dead, 
Streaming through broken traceries of stone, 
You who have heard, indifferent as time, 
All bitter cries wrung from the very bone— 
Is poetry a punishment or a crime? 
ROBERT CONQUEST 


Sweet Cheat 


Six Proust Reconstructions. By Pamela Hansford 
Johnson. (Macmillan, 21s.) 


Miss PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON. contends that 
Proust’s characters are so well established on the 
level of psychological realism that they continue 
to exist ‘in our time, in our world.’ She feels, there- 
fore, that they can be taken up at will and put 
through their paces in a series of entirely new 
situations, devised by someone other than Proust, 
and that they will respond vigorously and happily 
to such treatment. In these six dramatic recon- 
structions, originally written for broadcasting, 
several of Proust’s more notable protagonists are 
coaxed into adventures which, while they are 
broadly consistent in feeling with the famous 


novel, are nevertheless largely the sheer inventions 
of the dramatist. Thus Oriane de Guermantes is 
discovered during the German occupation of the 
Forties busily trying to keep on the right side of 
everybody; Vinteuil’s daughter is shown co-oper- 
ating with her infamous friend in editing the dead 
musician’s disorganised manuscripts; and M. de 
Charlus is seen in the early days of his marriage. 
tenderly solicitous of his sickly wife but rolling 
a wicked eye towards the barracks. 

Now, lam told that these reconstructions made 
admirable wireless entertainment, and there is no 
doubt whatever that they are fascinating to read. 
Miss Hansford Johnson’s adroit pastiche of Scott- 
Moncrieff, her intricate knowledge of the master’s 
work, and her grasp of literary tactics all combine 
to produce a compelling illusion that it is, say, 
the real Saint-Loup or the real Bloch who is 
speaking throughout these pages. But of cours: 
this simply is not the case. The real Saint-Loup is 
Marcel Proust’s Saint-Loup, his creation, his 
agony and his pride: surely this nobleman is not 
to be casually re-animated by any skilful practi- 
tioner who can catch his accent and imitate his 
gestures. True, Miss Hansford Johnson maintains 
that Saint-Loup is so magnificently realised as to 
exist in his own right—that all she has done is to 
push.him on stage and leave him to think and act 
for himself. But in my view this is literary 
romancing of the utmost falsity; Saint-Loup is the 
child of the living creative energies of Proust and 
Proust alone; and Miss Hansford Johnson’s Saint- 
Loup is just a cleverly tricked-up zombie and as 
such plainly obscene. SIMON RAVEN 


* 


Tue freshness of approach that made Microbe 
Hunters entertaining soon became congealed into 
a tired formula: that Paul de Kruif should now 
be capable of writing a book which deserves 
attention is surprising. A Man Against Insanity 
(Hutchinson, 16s.) is a worth-while biography of 
Jack Ferguson, an American psychiatrist who has 
achieved his present eminence in the profession 
in-spite of having been a drug addict and having 
suffered from periodic bouts of insanity. As 
late as 1950 he was in a mental hospital. Yet 
he has since made himself one of the most 
influential of what might be called the pragmatic 
school of psychiatry, which borrows from Freud 
and from Pavlov, but depends on neither. Fergu- 
son’s greatest contribution to the treatment of 
mental illness is probably his insistence that a 
bond of knowledge and affection must be estab- 
lished between doctor and patient. Drugs and 
physical treatments he sees simply as a’ means to 
bring the mental patient within the reach of such 
care. De Kruif, who admits to having suffered 
from bouts of mental instability himself, is 
obviously moved by his subject; the book, too, is 
often moving. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


Dr. RADZINOWICZ’s 1957 Selden Society lecture 
(published by Quaritch at 6s. 6d.) is a learned and 
entertaining account of the massive Victorian 
figure of Mr. Justice Fitzjames Stephen. Fashions 
in penology have changed sharply and few would 
now openly subscribe to some of Stephen’s views. 
‘It is highly desirable that criminals should be 
hated, and that the punishments inflicted upon 
them should be so contrived as to give expression 
to that hatred.’ All the many important reforms 
he proposed, however, have either been adopted or 
would be generally approved. He had an enor- 
mously wide range of non-legal interests; for 
many years ‘he was the Saturday Review.’ He 
does not seem to have been a great judge, but, in 
the words of his brother Leslie Stephen, he was 
“a true man.’ ROBERT LINDLEY 
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uy COUNTRY 


AN EPWORTH BOOK 


ALLETSON’S 
INNINGS 


By JOHN ARLOTT 
6s. net 


this monograph, John Arlott tells the 
story of one of the most remarkable 
innings in the whole history 6f cricket. 
He has gone back to the original score- 
books and has produced for the first time 
a detailed analysis of the innings. His 
researches reveal a number of inaccuracies 
in the contemporary and subsequent 
accounts. The statistical survey is preceded 
by a brief biographical sketch of Alletson, 
based. largely on facts which he, happily, 
still living, was able to supply. 


With 4 plates 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, City Road, London, E.C.1 
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RECENT BOOKS OF DISTINCTION 
Lambeth Palace C. R. Dodwell 35s 


The Archbishop of Canterbury says in his Preface, now that the restoration of the 
Palace after its war ¢ has been finished, ‘it seems.an appropriate moment 
to bring out a concise oe f what should be a —— me yee ” As Librarian, 
Dr. Dodwell has had a unique opportunity to do thig, he has ome able to 
have many of the photographic illustrations specially tal ~4 for the boo! 


Britain’s Nature Reserves E. M. Nicholson 30s 


“Should be in the hands of every nature lover. It is unique in its descriptions of 
the reserves, as outdoor laboratories.”—-Manchester Guardian. 65 illustrations. 


Capability Brown (Revised Edition) Dorothy Stroud £3 3s 


“Brown was famous and influential in the history of the English landscape garden 
... this book is a very full account of his life and work,””—Journal of the R.1.B.A. 
125 illustrations. 


Successful Town Gardening Lanning Roper ~ 42s 
“Would make a perfect present . . . it holds out more hope for the town gardener 
than I ever believed possible.”—V. Sackviile-West. 29 photographs. 


West Country Journey W. A. Poucher 42s 


“Fine pictures . . . the appeal is threefold; to the layman for its revelation of 
the splendour of their countryside; to the artist, and to the photographer.” — 
Western Morning News. 87 photographs. 


Riding Made Easy B. L. Kearley 18s 


“Gives intelligent help to the learner rider in an easily digestible form ‘and is to 
be well recommended.”’—Horse and Hound. Over 200 illustrations. 


What Makes a Good Horse R. H. Smythe 21s 


“Authoritative . . . contains mfich valuable advice on how to select a good horse 
or pony.”’—Scotland’s Magazine. 2 folding charts, 18.photographs, 31 diagrams. 


Wildfowl of the British Isles Peter Scott 21s 


Deals with all British swans, geese and ducks, their range, distribution, nesting 
and food. “Closely packed information.""—The Observer. 16 colour plates. 


Picture Book of Britain in Colour in 25s 


“Worth while . . . marvellously well done . . . some of our finest photographers 
have contributed to this symposium.”—Sphere. 58 colour plates. 


Order from Booksellers and Libraries, or by post from 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 
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ODHAMSe@ Spring Selection 


Three Steps to Victory 
Sir Robert Watson-Watt 


For the first time, the whole inside story of Radar and its 

development in peat nd war. told by its greatest pioneer in 
one of the most important autobiographies of post-war years. 
506 pp., 25 pp. of illus. 


“. . . important; technically, historically and as a human 
document.’ "SUNDAY TIMES. y 30s. Od. net 


The Story of the 
Italian Resistance 


Roberto Battaglia 


The first complete, authentic account of the Italian Resistance 
from its formation to Italy’s final self-liberation. A little-known 
epic. 298 pp., 9 pp. of illus. 21s. Od. net 


Tomorrow Sometimes Comes 
L. F. Ludovici 


The remarkable true story of a Latvian sea capfain’s ten-year 
~~ against Soviet tyranny during which he lost his wife 
and family and twice endured the horrors of Russian slave 
camps. 234 pp., 9 pp. of illus. 18s. Od. net 


No Place to Lay My Head 
Anthony Richardson 


The amazing true war adventures of a White Russian who, 
forced to join the German Army, escaped a Russian massacre 
of 600 prisoners, fought again with the Germans in France and 
with the Allies in Italy. 256 pp., incl. 17 pp. of illus. 18s. Od. net 


Epic Stories of the 
Second World War 


Selected by Guy Ramsey 


The finest epic story writing produced by the war, selected by 
an eminent man of letters and presented in the form of twenty- 
six unabridged extracts from classic war books, including The 
Dam Busters, The Last Enemy, etc. 320 pp. 15s. Od. net 


Focus on Fame 
Antony Beauchamp 


This autobiography by Antony Beauchamp, internationally 
famous photographer, son-in-law of Sir Winston Churchill and 
at ong of popular TV shows, was completed only a few weeks 
fore his tragic death in 1957, and is superbly illustrated with 
Frontispiece and 64 pages of his finest photographs. 210 pp. 


25s. Od. net 
Looking Back 
The Duke of Sutherland 


Both an intimate and detailed history of the author’s family 
and the crowded and entertaining story of his own life and work 
as a soldier, sailor, hunter, statesman and champion o! Highland 
causes. 270 pp., 41 pp. of illus. 


“. .. can be strongly recothmended.”’—THE FIELD. 


“Pommie” Migrant 
Sydney Hart (author of “Discharged Dead”) 


A graphic and entertaining ‘“‘Pommie’s’’-eye view of life and 
work down under by a young English bachelor who recently 
emigratéd to start a new life in Australia. 234 pp., 9 pp. of illus. 

18s. Od. net 


25s. Ud. aet 


Life’s A Gamble 
Colonel, the Hon. F. H. (Fred) Cripps, p.s.o. 


The crowded reminiscences of Fred Cripps, broine: of Sir 
Stafford Cripps, nephew of Beatrice Webb, soldier, stockbroker, 
gambler and poptiatman- about-town. 226 pp., 17 pp. o! illus. 

25s. ud. net 
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Bas Bleu 


By PETER QUENNELL 


THE effect produced by a book on its con- 
temporary readers is apt to set the modern critic 
a particularly fascinating problem, once it has 
joined the slumbrous company of ‘masterpieces’ 
more often admired than enjoyed. Evelina,*: for 
example, is not a novel we are frequently tempted 
to reopen; yet some of the greatest intelligences 
of the age found both that story and its rather 
awkward successor entirely irresistible. ‘No writer 
so young and inexperienced,’ declared Dr. John- 
son, ‘had ever seen so deeply into character’; and 
he professed to have been astonished and alarmed 
by her precocious worldly wisdom— ‘Oh, she’s a 
toad!’ he cried, laughing, ‘a sly young rogue! 
with her Smiths and her Brangtons!’—while in 
Cecilia he said that he could hear ‘the free full 
flow of London talk.’ As for Burke, he announced 
that he had sat up a whole night in order to finish 
Miss Burney’s first novel; and Gibbon let it be 
known that he had devoured all five volumes of 
the second during the course of a single busy day. 
Samuel Crisp, the novelist’s fatherly mentor, was 
equally delighted with the result of his protégée’s 
efforts. He had encouraged her, we are told, to 
study the phenomena of the social world from a 
coolly scientific point of view, examining her speci- 
mens as she would examine ‘the blood globules 
circulating in a frog’s foot, when seen through a 
microscope.’ According to contemporary opinion, 
this was what she had done—Miss Burney was not 
only a brilliant story-teller but a skilful analyst 
of human manners and passions. She also had the 
gift of sensibility; besides plunging with extra- 
ordinary hardihood into scenes of ‘low life’-—the 
vulgar world of ‘Holborn Beaus’ and their preten- 
tious and ridiculous female friends—she had 
explored the loftiest regions of emotional 
experience and shown ‘men of feeling’ and sensi- 
tive, high-bred women playing their appropriate 
perts. 

Few of these merits are today discernible— 
Fanny Burney caricatures the lower middle class 
rather than portrays it; and her caricatures are 
usually drawn with an air of upper-middle-class 
condescension; her more high-flown passages 





*EveLina. By Fanny Burney. (Everyman’s Library, 
No. 352, 7s.) 


+THeE History OF FANNY BuRNEY. By Joyce Hem- 


appear absurdly stilted; and her dramas, written 
in the blankest and flattest of blank verse, suggest 
the secret scribblings of an incurably romantic 
schoolgirl. Yet her famous Diary remains; and it 
is on this production that her fame will rest. No 
picture of a court behind the scenes, and of the 
tragedies and comedies of royal domestic life, 
could be more vivid than her minute description 
of the ‘five years with ten days’—almost always 
vexatious and exhausting—that she spent in the 
entourage of George III. She provides a series of 
wonderful sketches of her courtly fellow sufferers 
and executes a dramatic portrait of the elderly 
King when his mind had begun to fail, talking, 
talking, wildly and interminably, until his voice 
had dwindled to a feeble croak, and his attendants 
waited and nodded as the endless candle-lit hours 
limped by... . 

In such passages, we recognise a born writer, 
who possessed that remarkable fund of natural 
insight which readers, more sympathetic than 
ourselves, noted and admired in her imaginative 
works. If her talents elsewhere took the wrong 
turning, Fanny Burney herself is perhaps not al- 
together to be blamed. By nature she was an 
exceedingly diffident person; and one of the 
virtues of Professor Hemlow’s biographyt—a 
voluminous but unusually interesting book, which 
runs to nearly 500 pages—is that it helps to under- 
stand how her youthful gifts developed, and how 
they were moulded, and sometimes distorted, by 
the pressure of her social environment. Her ten- 
dency to be smug and condescending was partly 
the result of the life she lived at home. The Bur- 
neys, said Mrs. Thrale, were, she believed, ‘a very 
low Race of Mortals; and, if her father, the 
hard-working music master and distinguished 
musical historian, had a fault that detracted 
from his charm and gaiety, it was “too much 
Obsequiousness.” Fanny made a_ deliberate 
attempt to adopt the graces of the fashionable 
world; and thus, not only was she unduly dis- 
dainful of the class from which she and her family 
had risen, but she was unduly enamoured of the 
literary airs and graces that she felt that it was 
the duty of an accomplished writer to display. She 
was determined to write up to her father’s stan- 
dards, just as, in the hope of pleasing him, she 
afterwards decided to accept her miserable post 
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who thoroughly relished his Jaughter’s celebrity. 
‘Gay, facile, and sweet’ though the Doctor ap- 
peared, he used her success to gratify his social 
ambitions. 

Not until she married, at the age of forty-one, 
did she at length shake off his tyrannical influence; 
and-by that time the damage was done and her 
native gifts—at least as she exercised them in 
works intended for publication—had very largely 
run to seed. Nevertheless, they had first developed 
at home; and the Burneys’ family life was neither 
drab nor unexciting. The children had an odious 
stepmother, on whom she soon learned to sharpen 
her critical faculties; while her brothers and 
sisters were a somewhat unruly assemblage who 
constantly involved her in dramatic crises—as 
when Charles was expelled from Cambridge for 
plundering the University library, and Dr. Burney, 
proclaiming that the family’s name had been 
‘irretrievably dishonoured, gave an impressive 
exhibition of ‘a Parent’s rage, a Parent’s grief.’ 

Luckily for the private diaries she kept, Fanny’s 
own married life, though a great deal happier, 
proved to be almost as rich in stimulating inci- 
dents. Having followed her émigré husband to 
Paris, she had a close view of the drama of the 
Hundred Days; M. d’Arblay accompanied his 
fugitive King when Louis XVIII left the capital, 
and the hardships he endured on the road wrecked 
that amiable soldier’s health. Nor did their son, 
Alexander d’Arblay, ever settle down to a hum- 
drum professional career. Careless, shiftless, 
languid and melancholy—a victim of ‘le deep 
deep gloom’—he dawdled through life in an aura 
of vague regrets, and eventually evaporated, 
rather than expired, when his devoted mother was 
nearing eighty-five. Madame d’Arblay, a famous 
relic of the past, witnessed the third year of Queen 
Victoria’s reign; and, remembering the exemplary 
record of good Queen Charlotte, she admitted 
that she was far from satisfied with ‘what she had 
heard of the youthful sovereign’s character. Her 
existence covered a tremendous span; and in Dr. 
Hemlow’s patiently detailed study the whole 
absorbing period seems to come alive. No pains 
have been spared to furnish the background, and 
the authoress of Evelina emerges as an un- 
expectedly interesting and engaging woman, pos- 
sessed of a warm: heart and a briskly active mind, 
despite the fact that it was often overshadowed 
by the social habits and prejudices she had learned 
in her childhood. Her contemporary renown may 
have been exaggerated; but it was not completely 
undeserved. Of all the bas bleus who held the 
stage during the latter decades of the eighteenth 
century, she alone made some definite contribu- 
tion to the art of literature. 
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It was there that I 
developed my deep affection for 
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sun-drenched island. Fully illustrated. 

“It is an affectionate rambling account of old and 
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Office List, 1958 
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THINK AGAIN, MR. AMORY! 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IN the last three months—to the 
general consternation—we have 
watched the onset in North America 
of the worst depression experienced 
since the war; we have seen a further shrinking in 
world trade with our own unemployment rising 
and the tonnage of our ships laid up doubled 
since the end of the year; and we have been 
threatened by the French with exclusion from the 
European Common Market. And yet the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer blithely goes down to 
Torrington and tells the bored and bewildered 
electors that the reduction in Bank rate to 6 per 
cent. implied ‘no change’ in Government policy, 
that its ‘anti-inflation’ policies (euphemism for de- 
flation policies) remained the same and would be 
prosecuted with the same vigour, that the change 
was not intended to be ‘a green light for expan- 
sion’ and so on. When I wrote an open letter to 
Mr. Amory on January 17 to welcome him into 
Mr. Thorneycroft’s shoes, I did not expect him to 
put on his predecessor’s austere black clothes. I 
assumed he would adopt a more flexible policy 
and do a little quiet thinking on his own. But, 
alas, he appears to have allowed the Council on 
Prices and Productivity to do his thinking for him. 
No one but Sir Dennis Robertson, being hand and 
glove, I suspect, with Sir Leslie Rowan, could 
have told the Chancellor to say that ‘we intend 
to maintain a high long-term rate of interest.’ Mr. 
Amory might just as well have stood in the market 
place at Torrington and proclaimed the Govern- 
ment’s intention to stop this great trading nation 
from selling its goods profitably abroad. For what, 
in Heaven’s name, does a high long-term rate of 
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interest mean if it does not mean restricting long- 
term investment? And if it means restricting in- 
dustrial investment how on earth are we to 
cheapen our manufactured goods or turn out new 
products for the markets overseas? 

* * * 

This dear money policy is getting beyond a 
joke. Take the cost of the floating debt to begin 
with. Following the 1 per cent. cut in Bank rate 
the Treasury bill rate last Friday came out at 
£5 ils. 14d. per cent., which is certainly much 
better than the £6 Os. 63d. per cent. of the previous 
week or the 6} per cent. of last autumn. But what 
an absurd financial system we have evolved to 
make the Government of this credit-worthy, 
prosperous and stable nation pay from 54 per 
cent. to 6} per cent. per annum for its day-to-day 
finance just because there was a temporary flight 
from sterling last autumn, just because the time- 
honoured policy of the Overseas Finance Depart- 
ment of the Treasury demands a high Bank rate 
in a moment of crisis wherewith to impress the 
foreigner and attract ‘arbitrage money’ to Lon- 
don! I do not believe the foreigner was impressed 
by a 7 per cent. Bank rate for a moment. The 
intelligent ones are much more likely to be 
impressed when the Treasury pursues a sane 
internal policy. And who wants ‘hot money’ to 
come to London and make a killing out of our 
financial folly? It brings no permanent gain to 
the reserves. When the American bank rate had 
fallen to 24 per cent. and the West German to 
34 per cent. and even the Dutch to 4 per cent., 
the margin of profit on London financial opera- 
tions was so great that the warmest type of un- 
desirable ‘hot money’ was being attracted here 
to do the financing jobs which Mr. Amory had 
forbidden to our own banks! Never before in 
history has a great country with an export trade 
of over £3,300 million a year, a surplus on its 
international account running at nearly £300 mil- 
lion a year-and with its gold and dollar reserves 
rising for six months in succession, been forced 
to pay such penal rates for its money. 

* * >” 

But to come back to the cost of our debt. If 
we take an average of £5,000 million for the float- 
ing debt (at. the moment it is £4,800 million), a 
rate of £5 11s. per cent. entails nearly £280 million 
a year—part of it having to be paid abroad to 
overseas holders. Surely it is not unreasonable to 
expect the banks to lend to the Government, as 
they did in the war, at a nominal rate on Treasury 
deposit receipts. Why should they exact over 54 
per cent. on a riskless security? Is it really becom- 
ing totalitarian to stretch the powers of the Bank 
of England Act to compel the banking system to 
be more accommodating? I would say that it is 
stretching financial liberty too far to allow the 
banking system to exploit the Government over 
its daily financial needs. In my humble opinion 
the floating debt should be carried at a financing 
cost of no more than £100 million a year. The 
American Treasury bill rate is now under 1.2 per 
cent. 

* * * 

Dear money is not only an added burden to 
the Exchequer and to our international account, 
but is a slow death to our exporters. While Bank 
rate was 7 per cent. I happened to meet a 
prominent: exporter in the engineering industry 
who was doing good business with European 
countries, evn east of the Iron Curtain. To com- 
pete against Germany he had to give in some 
cases three- to four-year credits and his finance 
was costing him 8 per cent. This had added 30 
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per cent. to the cost of his goods, and in-some 
cases had lost him the trade. Does Mr. Amory 
seriously think that a trading nation like ours, 
living by its exports, can survive the increasingly 
fierce competition abroad if he maintains such high 
rates of interest as add 25 per cent. or more to 
the cost of our goods.while our chief competitors 
—America and Germany—have low rates of 
interest? My business friend, in his innocence, 
asked why exporters could not get a special ‘sub- 
sidised’ rate of interest when and if it was neces- 
sary—‘if’ is the big word—to support the £ with 
a high rate. He did not realise that when the 
Treasury worships the golden calf of hard money 
and prescribes the ritual of dear money, every- 
one has to be offered on the sacrificial altar— 
exporter, trader and taxpayer alike. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE reduction in Bank rate to 6 per 
cent. was followed immediately by 
only a moderate rise in the gilt- 
edged market but by a smart re- 
covery in equity shares. This has surprised many 
people because the worsening of the American 
recession and the threat to world trade and our 
exports are not bullish factors for the industrial 
share market. The explanation is twofold. First, 
the 6 per cent. Bank rate had long been discounted 
in the gilt-edged market and the Chancellor was 
quick to damp down any optimism about lower 
long-term interest rates. Secondly, there were 
many bears of industrial equities who felt it wise 
to cover before the end of the Stock Exchange 
account on Tuesday. When this covering move- 
ment had ended, prices fell back. However, the 
‘bulls’ are arguing that the average yield on in- 
dustrial shares is relatively high. On the Financial 
Times index it has been nearly 7 per cent. and is 
now 6.8 per cent.; on the Actuaries index it has 
been 7} per cent.—2 per cent. more than the yield 
on 243 per cent. Consols. It is very many years 
since the industrial equity yield has been so high 
or the differential between that and the yield on 
Consols so wide. Moreover, the ‘bulls’ say that 
there is just a chance that the American depression 
will not have such a bad effect on our exports as 
was feared. What is my own opinion? I. would 
not deny that we may be near the bottom 
inthe equity markets, but I would let the market 
decide it on the chart by making two recoveries— 
the second would have to be stronger than the 
first. In the meantime I would begin very 
cautiously, avoiding those companies whose profit 
margins are still falling—electrical engineering, 
for example—or those industries which are still 
suffering from over-supply—oil, for example. 
Chemical shares seem to fit the bill as ‘defensive’ 
investments. The all-round dullness of the markets 
on Wednesday suggests that the majority of in- 
vestors still want to play for safety. 
* *” ok 





Both IMPERIAL CHEMICAL and ALBRIGHT AND 
WILSON were prominent in the market recovery. 
Albright and Wilson have just increased their 
profits by 8 per cent., raised thé dividend from 
48 per cent. to 20 per cent., and thrown in a one- 
for-four scrip bonus. The shares have risen 2s. 
to 19s. 9d. and now yield 5.05 per cent. IMPERIAL 
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CHEMICAL reported for the half-year increased 
sales and profits, and the optimists think that the 
dividend will be increased from 10 per cent. to 
11 per cent. The dividend announcement should 
be made as we go to press. At 41s. the shares now 
yield about 4.9 per cent. Both these shares have 
long been recommendations of mine and for 
security of income and capital they should figure 
in everyone's equity portfolio. 
* « 


Tobacco shares joined in the general impreve- 
ment and were helped by the excellent report of 
GALLAHER. For the year ending December, Gal- 
laher’s trading profits were nearly 30 per cent. up 
and the dividend was increased from 174 per 
cent. to 20 per cent. Within four years profits 
have trebled, which is proof that Gallaher have 
been gaining trade at the expense of their competi- 
tors. Whether they can keep it up at this pace is 
another matter. Earnings on the equity shares 
came to nearly 43 per cent. against 31 per cent. 
previously and at 25s. the shares now return a 
yield of 8.3 per cent. IMPERIAL TOBACCO improved 
to 43s, 6d. to yield 94 per cent. on the slightlyre- 
duced dividend of 20 per cent. The chairman, 
Lord Sinclair, was reassuring at the meeting. The 
current year’s results, he said, would be at least 
‘comparable’ and ‘may well show improvement.’ 
Day in and day out Imperial have no less than 
£85 million locked up in tobacco duty. Their bank 
overdraft is around £25 million and their financ- 
ing headache will be worse next October when £10 
million of 34 per cent. notes fall due. However, 
the fall in Bank rate will save them £250,000 a 
year and the optimists feel that the dividend will 
be restored to 21 per cent. The current yield is 
generous enough, even on the old dividend. 





COMPANY MEETING 


EASTBOURNE MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


TOTAL ASSETS £7,221,000 





THe 8ist annual general meeting of the Eastbourne 
Mutual Building Society was held on March 19 at 
Eastbourne. 

Mr. Laurence A. Caffyn, chairman, in the course of 
his speech, said: For many years now the country 
has been faced by the problem of steady inflation. 
Your Society and indeed most Societies have always 
been anxious to co-operate in measures devised to 
curb this evil. The measures adopted on 19th Septem- 
ber were both dramatic and drastic. The Building 
Society movement as a whole is doing everything it 
can to play its part in the_maintenance of the value 
of the £ at home and | feel sure that so far, your 
directors have faced the position in a wise and states- 
manlike manner. 

Despite the difficulties outlined, this society enjoyed 
a successful year. The total assets increased during 
the year by £80,000 and by the end of the year had 
reached the satisfactory figure of £7,221,000. Of these 
assets £734,000 or 10.2 per cent. of the whole comes 
under the heading of liquid assets. 

The primary object of building societies is to grant 
loans for home-ownership and, therefore, your Board 
had to concentrate on the task of helping people who 
wished to achieve this most desirable object. During 
the year your society advanced £400,000 more than 
it advanced in 1956. The total of £822,000 was a highly 
creditable performance. The number of advances 
made was 718, an increase of 222 on the previous 
year. In the year 1957 the net surplus was £18,954, a@ 
increase of £5,000 on 1956. The total reserves now 
amount to the very-satisfactory sum of £354,000. 

To sum up the activities of the Society for the year 
1957, I can report to you increased assets, increased 
mortgage activities, increased surplus and increased 
reserves. The report and accounts were adopted. ‘ 


A Doctor’s Journal 








Frame of Mind 


ow much effect does the cover design of a 

book have on the potential buyer? I thought 
of this as I read Peter Fletcher’s little book, 
Emotional Conflict.* The cover is highly coloured 
and garish—a young woman with a tortured ex- 
pression, clutching her hair. It suggests a cheap, 
‘romantic’ novel—‘pop’ fiction, in Victor Anant’s 
phrase—and I imagine it puts many people off. 
That would be a pity, for the book is a sincere 
and thoughtful exposition of an original point 
of view. The author is not a doctor; he is a 
philosopher and psychologist of wide and deep 
experience. His own account of his beginnings, 
The Long Sunday, was reviewed lately in these 
columns: it conveys very well the gay and 
serene disposition of the man. 

In his study of the malaise of our time, Mr. 
Fletcher gives a chapter to the notion of restric- 
tion of consciousness. As he says, when we devote 
ourselves purposefully to a task we voluntarily 
impose a restriction on our mental range and on 
our freedom of thought, feeling and action. This 
is a natural process and a necessary one. Equally 
necessary, however, is the need to reverse the pro- 
cess at will. If we live too long in this restricted 
state of mind we may come to regard it as nor- 
mal; the part becomes the whole. A limitation of 
consciousness of exactly this kind, Fletcher says, 
has in fact become the habitual frame of mind 
of the twentieth-century citizen. The world of 
work has become our entire world; so that people 
are judged by their usefulness and efficiency and 
not for their personal worth. 

The organisation of society for work compels 
each individual to measure his own worth by his 
strength and to estimate it by comparing himself 
with others. The effect of this comparison is to 
convince him of his weakness: if he is a sub- 
ordinate, he is ‘weaker’ than his superiors; and 
if he is at the top of the tree, he depends on the 
allegiance of his juniors and fears their rivalry. 
In short, the desire for security is self-defeating. 
Modern man is imprisoned in a cage of utili- 
tarian values. Character is shaped much more by 
the kind of relations men and women establish 
with each other than by anything they inherit. 

Fletcher is not merely a persuasive and lucid 
writer. His doctrines have been evolved out of 
the experience of helping ill and emotionally dis- 
turbed people, and he speaks with conviction. His 
is a voice which should be more widely heard. 


My evening paper not long ago carried a report 
on the ‘Schroth treatment’ for rheumatic disease. 
Three brief case records were given, with a judg- 
ment on progress by a panel of three doctors. 
All three patients, the report said, were severe 
cases who had been treated with ‘drugs and other 
orthodox methods’ without benefit, while with 
the Schroth method (based on ‘nature cure’) two 
improved considerably and one, although little 
changed, was able to stop taking aspirin. I read 
what the paper had to say about the patients with 
interest, since rheumatic disease is a social and 
medical problem of the first importance and any 
real advance in therapy is worth looking into. In 
one of the cases no diagnosis at all was quoted; 
the man was said to be a ‘severe chronic case. 
As the report didn’t say what he was a case of, 


-* Pan Books, 2s. 6d. 





that had to be written off. The other two were 
said to have been suffering from rheumatoid 
arthritis, one for eight years and the other for 
four. Under the nature-cure treatment both had 
much relief from pain and disability. So far, so 
good: but at once the question asks itself—how 
far is this relief a physical consequence of the 
treatment and how far is it an outcome of the 
patients’ faith in it and the man who applied it? 
There is evidence that in some people at least 
rheumatoid arthritis is a stress disorder, and the 
history of almost any stress disorder shows that 
a whole series of different remedies has been 
prescribed for it, each of which seems to work 
for a time—that is, for as lorg as the doctor is 
convinced that his methods are the right ones and 
succeeds in transmitting this conviction to the 
patient. For example, in the medical literature 
of the last fifty years on the treatment of pept'c 
ulcer there are reports of no fewer than fifty-six 
different regimes, eighty-nine drug preparations 
and nineteen not-pharmaceutical remedies. The 
key to the appraisal of any remedy is time. If 
the patient is followed up for, say, five or ten 
years, and is living a normal life and meeting 
its vicissitudes and is still well, then the remedy 


has worked. 


L-liked Alan Watts’s comment in the preface to 
his book The Wisdom of Insecurity: he says that 
much of our insecurity is the result of trying too 
hard to be secure, and our efforts to find spiritual 
and intellectual certainty in religion and _ philo- 
sophy. In the furious quest for knowledge, intel- 
ligence and reason may be satisfied, but the heart 
goes hungry. 

MILES HOWARD 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 146. N.G. VAN DIJK 
(1st Prize, ‘Chess Life,’ 1956) 


BLACK (9 men) 
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WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Wirtanen: 
Q-Kt 2, threat P-B 7. 1... Kt-B 1;2R-Kt8. 1... 
Kt-K 2; 2 Kt-B 7. 1... Kt else; 2Q x R are main 
lines. Straightforward example of ‘correction’ theme: 
random Black knight moves allow Q x R—Black 
‘corrects’ by making Kt moves that prevent this. but 
this results in interfermg with rook lines and allows 
other miates.. 
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THE 


Ape and Essence 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 421 
Report-by James S. Fidgen 


Not long ago Congo and Betsy, two chimps, attracted a good deal of attention with their 

paintings. The usual prize of six guineas was offered for fourteen lines—or less—of verse 

written in the style of the ‘Regents Park’ school on man in 1958, assuming that the chimps 
have abandoned the paint-brush for the pen. 


IN setting this competition I assumed, of course, 
that Congo and Betsy were to write not in their 
own tongue, which I am told consists of only five 
basic sounds impossible to transcribe on paper, 
but in their version of the language of Huxley 
and Darwin. Although only Nancy Gunter and 
John Winlo went as far as to discard English 
altogether in favour of a bit of simian typing, 
many entries were couched in something halfway 
between English and Chimpanese. After reading 
Eileen Tulloch’s verse which was written upside 
down and sideways, after grappling with R. Ken- 
nard Davis’s ‘Catchemanetum,’ after decoding 
Frances Collingwood’s 


Kant Klime Kant Klime Know Tale 
Ware’s Hare Ware’s Hare Two Pale 
Won't Scratch Won’t Scratch Know Flees 
Sitz Under Kant Klime Trees, . . . 


I feel that Finnegans Wake will hold no terrors 
for me in future. 

These chimps certainly were versatile, not only 
in the originality of their language, but in their 
views on poetics. Some proudly declared that they 
would have no truck with human conventions 
such as metre or rhyme, whereas others tried their 
paws at epigrams and calypsos, and one, urbanised 
no doubt by long residence amongst the upper 
primates, a sonnet! But whatever. the language 
or verse form poor old Homo self-styled Sapiens 
came out of it all rather the worse for wear. Per- 
haps competitors felt that after centuries of hear- 
ing, seeing and speaking no evil, the monkeys 
deserved a chance to write it, and so we were taken 
to task for our inability to hang by our toes and 
our ineptness at catching fleas (Eileen Tulloch), 
for smelling of smoke (B. P. Hatton), for wearing 
artificial tales (D. R. Peddy), and for having 
monochromatic bottoms (passim). Comus’s mon- 
key even chided us because O’Neill had forestalled 
him by writing The Hairy Ape. In short, they were 
ashamed of being associated with us at all, or, 
as H. Hardman’s monkey concisely put it: 


ty eight? 


Don’t mind 
Us if 
We're straight— 


A shod- 
dy sink— 
A hissing— 


Thank God 
The link 
Is missing! 


J. Sweetman’s monkey resented our encroaching 
upon his privacy: 


Must you come and watch our munching? 
Rubberneck while we are lunching? 
Comment on our tea? 

You can scratch with circumspection, 
Our modesty has no protection; 

‘Mum! It’s got a flea!’ 


If our confidence is not now well and truly 
shaken, P. M.’s monkey administers the coup de 
grace: 

What have they got that I’ve not got? 

Sticking-on clo’es, sticking-out nose, 

Uncomf table guts, a head full of Sputs— 

Nuts to the lot of °em. Nuts! Nuts! Nuts! 


The Three Wisest Monkeys are J. A. Lindon, 
Gloria Prince and H. B. McCaskie, and I herewith 
poke a coconut of two guineas through the bars to 
each of them. Peanuts, in the shape of commenda- 
tions, go to all those mentioned above and to G. R. 
Smith for his amusing tailpiece. 


PRIZES 
(J. A. LINDON) 


scribble scribble scrabble no monkey scribe’ll 
seruple to scribble though gorilla tribe’ll 

not trouble gobble captivity climate 

colder than Congo no Alp for a Primate 

kept behind bars in a cage a bard budding 

bored by the rabble mid multiple thudding 

of pneuma new matter batter but what are 

men drilling mandrills men the whole damn lot 


are 
made as Cheeky Young Chimps more murder- 
minded 
quibble squabble gabble quite telly-blinded 
meaner obscener CHALK SCRAWL chuckle chuckle 
watch a couple grapple trousers unbuckle 
copper stop her gibber tug at her ribbon 
scribble scribble scribble eh mr gibbon 


(GLORIA PRINCE) 
(By BETSY, WHO, I FEAR, IS APING GERTRUDE STEIN) 
Chumps behind the bars alas. 
Chumps behind the bars alas. 
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Short longer pass short longer larger sort of 

© fauna pass. 

Prying and shying through the bars alas alas alas, 

Humans. Inhumans. NonUmans. YOUmans. 

Peering and leering, looking. 

And zoomans, locking. 

Mankeys. 

If they are not mankeys what are they. 

If they are not mankeys turning the keys in the 
doors in the bars alas what are they. 

ey are not howlers cruelboys cryboys not you 

rang a ting orang-outang belles or woomans not Top 
Primates read the Church Times Newmans.not baboo- 
mans fastening locks in the doors in the bars alas. 

Can’t Betsy go Congo can go Betsy poor Betsy 
Betsy can’t go to Congo Betsy poor Betsy Betsy can’t 
Betsy go. 

They are not ChimpAsWels 

They are MANKEYS. 


(H.. B. MCCASKIE) 
Comic they may be, yet the subtler mind 
aw Discerns some pathos in the creature man, 
‘Dimly aware of having lagged behind 
Beings like us in evolution’s plan. 


Aping our ways: some asking nothing more 
an to provide us home’ and warmth and 


ood, 
Some paying just to watch us and adore, 
Stirred by vague yearnings for a life less rude. 


Some learning, with what toil and sweat, to swing 
On flying bars with almost simian grace; 

Some niggling with a paintbrush.as we fling 
Splashes of colour on the canvas face; 


And now, while we write things beyond their ken, 
Making unmeaning scratches with a pen. 


TAILPIECE 
(G. R. SMITH) 
* Man strives for a summit 
Or a plateau, 
An orbit in space 
Or base below. ~ 
More sapient he 
If he lets us be host, 
And joins us for tea 
On the Barbary Coast. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 424 
Set by A.M.O.S. 


An Anglo-American constraction company 
recently circulated a guide to business terms to its 
staff. It took the form of brief definitions, e.g., 
‘Programme: any assignment that can’t be com- 
pleted by one telephone call.’ Competitors are 
required to contribute lists of six definitions of this 
cynical nature dealing with poetry, painting, 
sculpture, journalism or politics. Competitors are 
rénuinded that brevity is the soul of wit. Prize: 
six guineas. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
424, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by April 8. 
Results on April 18. 





1 ‘That dost not bite so nigh as 
forgot’ (Shakespeare) (8). 





think of it! (6) 


5 Birds in adventures in the pictures 27 Saint has undergone a trans- 18 The announcement I organise is [> 
formation in Africa (8). 


DOWN 
Blackballed at the Kennel Club? 


9 ‘So buxom, blithe and —— 
(Milton) (8). 

10 Do we hear a sigh, Renee? (6) 

12 Where there used to be a good (3, 3) 


a 


SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 985 


ACROSS 25 Pure code made good (8). 
26 I get colder when I am told to 





Solution on April 11 


15 She’s just the girl to fascinate 
Jock (8). : 
16 Hamlet’s herald of matin (4-4). 


for the fat (7). 

19 No cream for the fiddler? (7) 

20 Drink, puppy, drink—and here’s 
a nice morsel for you (6). 

21 Whispers about top teams? (6) 








deal of bustle? (3-4) 2 Turn the bath on, will you? (6) 15 

13 Make a thong of a chattel (7). 3 Flier with built-in air conditioning 

14 Used, ineffectively, to reduce the (7). SOLUTION OF 983 M7 
housing shortage? (7, 5) 4 A tutn atthe wheel for the wheel- ACROSS.“ Rebuff. 4 Shuffled. 9 

17 The perfect political marriage, _ man is adroit (5, 7). ' Boers, 15 Left. 16 More or less. 19 Weil 
but Britain didn’t think so (4, 8). 6 It’s yery mysterious on the I never! 20 Stop. 23 Rebuke. 25 Persuade. 

22 The hubbub subsides, oddly Underground (7). — 28 Single. 29 Ruthless, 30 . [22 
enough, when the gang arrives (7). 7 It’s a bit mitch, I must say (8). DOWN it the aie. s 

23 In memory of E. E. Giles (7). 8 Shakespeare was to Milton (8). Filthy. "5 Hope. 6 Flippers: 7. Loire. 

24...4a tal no doubt for the 11 Pleasant gent might be found § Detests. 11 oe goversé. 17 Bg 
purpose of worship (6). among the family (12). ye Pe 

A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Di ry and a second prize of PRIZEWINNERS 


Dictionary 
a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened on April 8. Address solutions: Crosswerd No. 985, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is reconimended for Crosswords. 


Miss R. W. James, {9 Nonham Road, 
Oxford, and LaDy HARINGTON, Mount 
Vernon House, NW3, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ASSISTANT GENERAL SECRETARY 
professional trades union, 
oie experience, rising £1,500, 
on 

annuated.—Apply Box No. £63 A. cD M.A,’ LL.D. 
—UNIVERSITY OF QUEENS- | £2,050. Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 
for the Be Oxford (Est. 1894), » 

ST. DAVED’S COLLEGE, 
st. D CORE LAMPETER. CAR- 
October 10, 1958. St, David's College is a resi- 
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H.M. PRISONS 

ASSISTANT GOVERNORS CLASS I. 
sionable posts men aged at icast 21 courses 

April 1, 1958, with good general education, who ; prospectus ice mentioning SCHOLARSHIPS 

can fll sespacsibly petitieus an®-20e Guacinciy XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINTINGS. Daily im which in 

i ted in reformative work with adolescents — —- RISHWORTH SCHOOL, near Halifax. An 
and adults, Starting salary from £580 to £769. . . B.C.4, EXAMINATION will be held in June, 1958, for 
Maximum (London), £985. Free unfurnished , * FREUD. Drawings by the award of Open Scholarships, £120-£40. Full 
accommodation provided or annual allowance | MARCEL FRISHMAN. 25th March until Boarding and details from the Headmaster. 

(up to £150) in lieu —Write Civil Service Com- | Avril. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30. 18 year SCHOLARSHIPS, Bishop's Stortford College 
mission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, for PIERRE MONTAL, 14 South Molton St. Paint- Unit EB Sta Herts. Examinations for the award of open 
application form quoting 166/58, Closing date ings from Isracl by S. Russota. Firs: show in le Scholarships between value of £200 and £40 and 
17m Apel, 1958. . Also water colours by M. Blond. ils to iss | of a major Scholarship for sons of Free Church 
ALISM proves survival. Lectures and .  M. . Ministers and Missionaries will be held on May 
. 1958. For boys under 12 on 



































For particulars apply to the Headmaster. 
Continued Overleaf 








1940-58. Weekdays, 


Colquhoun ane aE ~ q- 
fre, Adios Aston Bast Sao : Binding the Spectator 
PERSONAL 3 at Home 


Arrangements are being made to supply 
* WIRETYPE BINDERS for binding 
= “SNES the Spectator at home. Each binder will 
have the — a _ ~— io — a hold twenty-six 
copies. e w 17s. 6d. each, including postage. 
REFECTORY @ WIRETYPE BINDERS are specially designed for filing con- 
TABLES secutive issues of the Spectator. Fully bound, they have the 
appearance of permanent binding. 

@ Single copies can be added or removed with great ease. 

@ The flexible tightened by means of internal straps, ensures 
that the front back boards lie parallel even when the Binder 
contains only one copy. 

@ WIRETYPE BINDERS open absolutely flat, thus permitting 
alf matter to be read. at sight. 

Readers. who wish to order a Binder are requested to send a postcard 
(remittance< are not yet required) to 
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THE UNIVERSITY BIRMINGHAM, The 
University ve Kong a number of scholarships, 


read for higher degrees in the Faculty of Com- 
merce and Social Science. There will be oppor- 
tunities for advanced study and training in re- 
search in all the main departments of the Faculty 
and in subjects common to more than one 


rtment. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Registrar, The University, Birmingham 15, to 
whom applications should be sent before 14th 
June, 1958. 





POST GRADUATE 
EXHIBITION 





THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCTAL 
SCIENCE. EDWARD WILSHAW  POST- 
GRADUATE EXHIBITION. One Exhibition, of 
the order of £200, but the amount to be deter- 
mined in each case by the applicant's merits and 

. will be offered each year from a 
fund founded by Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G., 
D.L., LL.D., F.C.1LS., J.P. The Exhibition is 
open’ to graduates of this and other Universities 











tudes are normally of the value of £350 
or £400 per annum. They are offered to candi- 
dates who have obtained the degree of Bachelor 
or Master in this or any other approved Uni- 
versity, and applications ate acceptable from 
students who expect to graduate this summer. 
Applications should be sent not later than July 
Ist, 1958, to the Registrar, The University, Man- 
chester 13, from whom further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained. 


LITERARY 
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TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 





YOU'VE. always meant to write. Don’t let the 
time slip by. The founded under the 
patronage of the Press, has coached individually 
by. pest for nearly 40 years with an unmatched 
mele @f successes. New edition of ‘Writing 
for the Press’ free from : 

PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 

London School of Journalism, 
19 Hertford Street, W.1. 
GRO. 8250 

FICTION AND NON-FICTION. MSS. read 
without charge. Usual terms for Revision (if 
omen and submission to Publishers.—Box 
859. 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
H-BOMB? For sheer common sense in world 
affairs read ‘Defence and the English-Speaking 
Role’ by Sit Norman Angell. Cloth 10s. 6d., 
Paper 3s. 6d.—Pali Mall Press Ltd. 
KNOW-HOW brings Writing Success.“* No 
Sales—No Fees. FREE year’s subscription to 
Britain’s foremost 
for free R.1. ‘Know-How 
ae B.A. of 

d., 124 New Bond Street, ‘London, W.1. 

















7769). for free 
rites the. openings for new -writers... 
reveals that you can make extra income by 
writing, wherever you live .. . . 
students have sold work to over 1,750 publica- 








SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


A M&S., any length, typed in 7 7 days 
(4-day service for urgemt work), 
short. stor! etc., by return. — care- 
fully checked. Great ompiaeh © accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hour aplication mecvice. 


Indexing, Cusoasion, Editing, Proof- 3 
Literary research, . Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 





reported, 
dons from/into all languages. 


9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. ‘and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER. 1067-9). 








ide” to “Writing 
Writing 


Wits POR PROFIT. aise eae plea” 
24-page 


ing machine — bn Public/Private meetings 
machines on hire. _Transia- 
Y Service. 


TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
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SS PATER hea Ss Ao gee a tne te RETO UNAS Com neon Res —— 


Please accept any one, two or three 


en OF THESE TEN COMPLETE LONG- 
BEETH 


PLAYING RECORDS AT A MERE 
or concerto 5 FRACTION OF 
pastorat Symenory 12 aoe 













THEIR NORMAL 
PRICE & VALUE 


350,000 music-lovers in 


400,000 more in 
Switzerland, Holland, 
ltaly ndinavia, 
inc.?.T plus over 5 ‘million club- 
members in America 
Allrecords guaran- would not think this offer 
teed made of the el wh 


burs ee —d | 
TRAIROVSE® 


ach Symphony 1S 










identical raw mat- music-lovers, like 2 
R erials and Po ater ma e2 million book-club mem- 
' bers in Britain, are 

to fan- 





BERT | DVO 


hon 
sta te record tabwels 


—_— 


YOU RISK NOTHING 





DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING se all sec- 
retarial services. Circulars prepared “ape des- 
Patched. Dictation by telephone. 


Apollo 
. Agency, 18 Hanover Street, W.1. MAY fair 5091. 





LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min, charge 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
ABANDON DULL MEALS, Pure Guatemal 
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BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 150 yards sea front. Gdns.. 
Putting Green, Garages, Su food. 
June, 9 gns.. ‘July/ Aug. 10-12 gns. 
FOLKESTONE. “Horse Shoe House, 29 West- 
bourne Gardens. Select. Central heating. Good 
English and Continental food.. Weeks, days. 
FOR A QUIET restful hoiiday by the Sea. 
‘DOUBLE BARN,’ Selsey, Sussex, offers good 
food with all Modern Amenities. Sun Lounge 
and Games Room. Garden with Sandy Beach 
djoini Ideal family holidays. Brochure on 











Honey. 7 Ib. drums, 28s, post paid.—SHILLING 
yc tag CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 





+ meer al i 9 100% Pure Wool. 
from 25s. for 40in. : Sine go ay 
& Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotti 


CHEESE FOR THE DISCRIMINATING | 
A choice selection of French natural cheeses 
in prime condition : 








“Bxcellent for your Cheese and Wine Party 
Postage Paid U.K. 

othe Cheese Distributors. 

37 Uliswater Crescent, London, S. W.1s 
DELICIOUS HOME-MADE FUDGE t 
Chocolate, vanilla, 








HONEY—Purc English. Carton 1 dos. 1 Ib. lave 
47s. 6d., six jars 24s. Tin, 7 Ib., 26s. Carr. 
Paid.—Evershed, Hoarwithy, Heref 





booklet about garlic, that 








Kidneys. Sent for only £2 post peis-4 
£3 17s. 6d. C.W.O0. 


Dept. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER | 
ARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. 


PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. P 

PURE GRANULATED SOAP for washing the 
finest silks and woollens in 28 Ib. drums at 42s. 
carriage paid. — Temple Trading Co., 197 
Temple Chambers, London, E.C.4, 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet ‘Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in’ beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens. 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels. 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of — 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. 

trated Catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE ‘misti 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland. 

















GARDENING 


HARDY GERANIOMS, completely frost-proof, 
Thrive outdoors all year round without protec- 
tion. Red, Pink, Rose, Bluc, Violet, etc., 35s. 
dozen.—J. MACGREGOR, Plant Specialist, 
LARKHALL, LANARKSHIRE. 








Tens of thousands of CLASSICS CLUB s 
buy their records every month (but without 
Dir., The Class obligation at af time to buy any record) at a 

127 Kensal wr hg London, W. me mere fraction of shop prices. And to prove to, 
1 wish to join Classics Club ‘on trial’ for one B you absolutely and conclusively how valuable’ 

eatin see a ee Soucely at OUR risk, to. listen to, judge 
listen to you, © ' 

pea tns = Se eat int then rroval ow own — and criticise (if you can) CLASSICS CLUB 
home, and te judge for myself w’ » they I records in the comfort of your own home. 
are the in all regards to full 


veserde sold idcosah “sarah mammele at CLASSICS CLUS standard price of ] 
distributi LESS 14/6d. per complete y 
£ or concerto 


P.T. of 4/2d. 
BEETHOVEN 12] [BEETHOVEN $]_| rere s talad deb 20 tal. 
BACH 1] |ovorak = 43}, P. To: record P.T. paid by other 


CWN HOME 
iN APPROVAL OFFER 









































MOZART 10] |scHuserT 40) |@ 
= - ORCHESTRAS 
HANDEL 21] |MENDELSSOHN9| | M@ GREAT age mt r= as 
The London rmonic, rchestra 
HAYDN 8 TCHAIKOVSKY IS ® of tea Vienna State Opora, the Orchestre 
enclose Cheque/P.O. (payable co CLASSICS CLUB) zB 4 Opera de Paris, the Orchestra of La 
for 14/6 for each record marked. if! am not de- | Scala di Milano, and l"Orchestre de 
Saumedec: roan wil berefunded unconditionally @ iAssociation des Concerts Lamoureux are 
= only a few of the fifty leading world 
Name eee, csuetee by Bw eminent 
CAE 8 6 I ee ree ~ are ; ‘ 
5 agama Ld — Rudolph Kempe recorded on Classics 
Address  @ Club discs and which are, each and 





, offered to members and fr i 
-~ os 0 eee ws nck chair cern cdibction. 








JOIN NATIONAL GARDENS GUILD and 
read bi-monthly free Journal. Original. thought- 
ful, organic. Specimen copy is.—Secretary, 5 
Francklyn Gardens, Edgware, Middlesex, 


FOR SALE 


COMMUTER’S 200-year-old cottage (W. Essex). 
3 bed, g.-size sitting-rm., playroom with Acco- 
flex nursery floor, kitchen and bath; 4-acre gdn. 
In unspoiled countryside (mostly common land). 
Semi-detached. £3,100.—Phone Nazeing 3188. 

















ACCOMMODATION 


BEAUTIFUL S.C. FLAT, 3 bedrooms, 2 recep., 
2 bathrooms, Well furnished. Newly decorated. 
Until October.—Phone please, MAI. 5317, 
4 to 6 p.m. only. 
FU HOUSE, let holiday periods. 
Every con. Cent. Wye Valley, Wales, Cotswolds, 
etc. Beautiful situation. Mod. terms.—Box 1820. 
SHARING A FLAT CAN HALVE YOUR EX- 
PENSES. Personal attention.—Phone or call: 
Share-a-Flat, 175 Piccadilly (4th Floor), W.1. 
HYD. 1803. 

WANTED URGENTLY unfur, fiat, 1/2 r., 
k. & b. Central London, for 2 ladies:—Box 1880. 

















application. 
NETHY BRIDGE HOTEL, 
NETHYBRIDGE, INVERNESS-SHIRE 
Easy access, near Cai in beautiful 
surroundings; excellent for walking, climb- 
ing or touring Highlands. 
Self-contained suites, private sitting-rooms, 
h. & c. ail bedrooms, 

Own croquet and putting. Excetient fishing, 
golfing. Fully, licensed 

Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276 








bed-sitters with 
full board, from 6 gns;—Royston, St, John’s 
Hill, Wimborne. Fel. 16. 

RYE. SIMON THE. PIEMAN Tearooms, Lion 
Street, Rye, receive afew guests. Tel.: RYE 2207. 

















WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, near Stor- 
rington. Hols. or permanent. Several ground- 
floor bedrooms. Television. Unticensed. 








HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


FARM HOLEDAY. — 1958 Guide describes 
‘s best Holiday farmhouses, 900 farms, 
ted, 3/10 post paid. Farm Guide, i8ec 

High Street, Paisicy. a 

LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, FARMS, 

HOTELS on and off the as a round 

Britain’s coast and country, Ss. ge 4d.— 

VICTOR HILTON, Harbourside, TORQUAY. 

OVERSTRAND. Norfolk. Sea and Country. 

Riding and Golf near Danum House. 

PRIVATE CAR and driver available to tour 

Ireland in April. Belfast or Dublin.—Box 1867. 

S@-TON KETCH, 6 berths, cruises France, 

Spain.— Hebe. Canal Basin, Exeter. 


MADEIRA HOLIDAY 
AT NEW LOW FARE 


£59 RETURN 
from April 18. (£61 mid-July to mid-Sept.). 
An island holiday with scenery of unfor- 
gettable grandeur. Bathing, boating, swim- 
ming, fishing Excellent food and wine, 
Madeira is different ! 


ITALIAN RI RIVIERA 
The only direct air service to the coast 
(SANTA MARGHERITA). Every Sat. from 
May 17th. Sat. and Sun. from June 21st. 
Ful) details from your Travel Agent, or 
AQUILA AIRWAYS 
62 Brempton Road, London, S.W.3. 
Telephone : KENsington 4567 


























Safe ashore . 


The child’s mother is ili—her father is 
keeping a night watch under the Southern 
Cross. So, Se British Sailors’ Society looks 
after her—as it looks after the children of so 
many seafarers. This is essential work—and 

can share in it. The British Sailors’ 

iety is mot state-aided and, lacking your 
help it may have to say “‘no”’ to some un- 
fortunate child. Please prevent this by 
giving generously. 


BRITISH 
SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


Please send your gift to the Hon. Treasurer - 
The Right Hon, Lorp Coxeraine, P.C. 
680 Commercial Road, London, E.14 


General Secretary: Stanley Heesom, O.B.E. 
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